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HIS  KXCELI.EX('Y,  DR.  MIGUEL  P.\Z  H.\RAHOX.\ 


Prosiilont  of  the  Ropuhlic  of  lionduriiK,  192.Vltt29 


11.  MIGUEL  PAZ  BARA  I  IONA 


that  eminent  ])hysician 

Uand  skilful  surfjeon  reeently  inaugurated  as  ('liief  Exeeutive 
of  the  Kepuhlie  of  Honduras,  was  horn  in  the  city  of 
Santa  Barbara,  in  LSO;!,  of  distinguished  ancestr}',  both 
])arents,  Don  Desiderio  Paz  and  Dona  Isabel  Barahona,  being  mem¬ 
bers  of  families  intimately  eoneerned  in  the  historical  and  cultural 
development  of  Honduras.  After  completing  his  ])reliminary  studies, 
the  future  President,  then  only  11  years  old,  was  sent  to  Guatemala 
where  he  commenced  his  advanced  ])re])aration,  taking  his  degree  in 
arts  in  1885  and  that  of  medicine  and  surgery  some  years  later. 

Subsequently,  on  two  occasions,  the  first  in  1892  and  the  second 
in  1901,  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  amplify  and  ])erfeet 
his  knowledge  along  certain  medical  lines  in  the  schools  and  hos])itals 
of  New  ^  ork  City.  Later,  in  19()(),  he  went  to  London  with  the 
same  end  in  view,  and  thence,  in  1907,  to  Paris,  which  he  again 
visited  in  1923.  During  this  period  of  extende<l  research  work, 
he  specialized  in  troj)ical  diseases,  in  which  field  he  became  a  recog¬ 
nized  expert.  Even  before  the  initiation  in  tro))ical  countries  of 
the  philanthropic  work  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  Dr.  Paz 
Barahona  had  conducted  with  great  success,  although  naturally 
on  a  much  smaller  scale,  an  energetic  campaign  against  malaria 
and  against  parasitic  intestinal  diseases  in  Honduras. 
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One  of  tile  most  iiiten^tiii"  periods  in  the  life  of  the  new  President 
and  one  whieh  well  demonstrates  the  fundamental  kindliness  and 
strength  of  his  character  is  that  duriii"  which  he,  for  the  time  heinfi. 
put  his  own  ho])es  and  amhitions  to  one  side  to  devote  every  effort 
toward  educating  his  brothers,  lie  had  chosen  a  career  medicine  ~ 
hut,  as  the  eldest  of  a  numerous  family,  he  dedicated  himself  for  12 
years  to  agricultun*  and  animal  hushandry  in  order  to  acquire  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  education  of  his  younger  brothers.  This 
purjiose  accomjdished,  he  returned  to  medicine,  establishing  his 
first  clinic  in  San  Pialro  Sula. 

Thanks  to  his  travel  in  foreign  countries  and  the  extensive  research 
work  alri*ady  mentioned.  Dr.  Paz  Barahona  is  not  only  a  well-known 
jihysician  and  skilful  surgeon  hut  a  judyglot,  speaking  and  writing 
both  French  and  Fnglish,  in  addition  to  his  native  Sjianish,  with 
ease  and  fluency.  Moreover  with  this  linguistic  power  he  has 
acquired  an  unusually  intimate  understanding  of  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  these  several  jieojiles,  attrihuti's  of  inestimable  value  to  one  in 
whose  hands  r(‘sts  the  destiny  of  a  nation. 

From  his  marriage  with  that  distinguished  lady.  Dona  Mariana 
Leiva  de  Paz,  he  has  a  son  and  a  daughter  who  for  a  number  of  years 
attended  the  university  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  in  jmrsuit  of  a  thorough, 
modern  education,  whence  they  returneil  last  year  to  Honduras  after 
having  comiileted  brilliantly  their  resjiective  courses  of  study. 

In  the  various  im]>ortant  jiositions  held  by  Doctor  Barahona  prior 
to  his  accession  to  the  Presidency,  such  as  mayor  and  member  of 
('(ingress,  he  has  consistently  shown  himself  to  he  a  man  of  wide 
tolerance  and  jirogressive  trends  of  thought  and  action. 

The  elections  for  Pr(s;i(h'nt  of  the  Kepuhlic  took  place  in  Honduras 
in  D(‘C(‘mh(‘r,  1924,  Doctor  Barahona  hi'ing  victorious  by  a  large 
majority  of  votes.  On  January  20,  1925,  the  National  Constituent 
Assembly,  by  legislative  decree,  confinned  his  tdection  and  on 
February  1  of  that  same  y(*ar  he  was  inaugurat(‘d  for  the  constitu 
tional  p(Tiod  of  four  yc'ars. 

In  r(‘cognition  of  the  important  jihilanthrojiic  and  jirofessional 
services  that  Dr.  Paz  Barahona  has  rendered  humanity,  the  Cuban 
Ked  ('ross  decoratiul  him  nnumtly  with  the  insignia  of  the  Grt^at 
('ross  of  the  ()rd(‘r  of  Honor  and  M(‘rit, 

The  Bullktin  of  the  Pan  American  I’^nion  takt's  advantage  of 
this  o])])ortunity  to  ]m‘sent  to  the  new  ('hief  Executive  of  Honduras 
its  most  cordial  and  ivsjiectful  greetings,  together  with  the  most 
earnest  good  wishes  for  his  jiersonal  succe-ss  and  for  the  continued 
jirosperity  of  the  nation  which  with  such  signal  enthusiasm  has 
placed  him  at  the  helm  of  its  destinies. 


By  Wallace  Thompson',  F.  li.  G.  S. 


An  aged  American  physician  who  for  forty  years  lias  prac- 
/  \  ticed  his  profession  quietly  in  Kansas  City,  has  been  sin- 
I  gled  out  from  amongst  statesmen,  diplomats,  and  scien¬ 

tists  to  be  the  first  of  his  nationality  to  receive  the  signal 
luuior  of  being  decorated  with  the  new  Order  of  the  Condor  of  Bolivia. 
This  year  is  the  centennial  of  Bolivian  independence,  and  amongst 
the  many  notable  ceremonials  of  August  6,  the  Bolivian  Independ¬ 
ence  Day,  was  the  creation  of  the  Order  of  the  Condor  and  the  inves¬ 
ture  of  the  first  selected  list  of  its  recipients.  Many  notable  citizens 
of  America  and  Europe  were  honored  on  this  occasion,  but  for  the 
United  States  the  one  man  chosen  was  Dr.  Edwin  K.  Heath,  who  is 
now  80  years  old,  and  whose  great  service  to  Bolivia  was  rendered 
forty-five  years  ago.  In  1880  and  1882  Doctor  Heath  opened,  by 
his  explorations,  one  of  the  important  rivers  of  the  great  Amazon 
basin,  provided  a  new  route  of  navigation,  and  finally  discovered  an 
open  water  highway  from  the  Bolivian  capital  to  its  richest  agricul¬ 
tural  provinces. 

The  list  of  North  Americans  who  have  rendered  signal  service  to 
the  mountain  Kepublic  of  South  America  is  not  long,  but  the  singling 
out  of  Doctor  Heath  from  their  number  opens  up  a  vista  which  goes 
back  to  the  heroic  days  when  Henry  Meiggs  was  building  his  great 
railways  in  Peru  and  when  the  interior  country  of  the  Amazon,  far 
across  the  Andes  from  the  Meiggs  engineering  and  construction 
crews,  was  an  even  more  mysterious  wilderness  than  it  is  to-day. 

Doctor  Heath  was  born  in  Janesville,  Wis.,  July  13,  1839,  and  as  a 
boy  traveled  across  the  plains  to  California  in  the  gold  rush  of  1849, 
so  that  he  early  acquired  a  taste  for  travel  of  an  unconventional  sort. 
He  was  graduated  from  Beloit  College  ami  from  the  New  York 
Homeopathic  Medical  College,  and  in  1809  started  on  his  life  in 
South  America.  As  secretary  of  the  American  legation  in  Santiago, 
(^hile,  ho  went  by  boat,  in  that  year,  to  Buenos  Aires,  whence  ho 
returned  to  Chile  through  the  Uspallata  Pass.  To-day,  through  this 
pass,  the  Transandine  Railway  carries  travelers  in  luxurious  parlor 
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cars,  but  in  18()9  it  was  one  of  the  wind-swept  passes  of  the  Andes, 
marked  l)y  grim  shelter  huts,  over  which  travelers  could  pass  on 
mulehack  for  only  a  few  months  each  year.  Doctor  Heath  recrossed, 
later,  hy  the  Portillo  Pass,  a  yet  higher  ami  more  difficult  road,  at  an 
elevation  of  13,300  h*et  above  the  s(*a.  Partially  crippled.  Doctor 
Heath  ha«l  been  limite<l  in  his  service  in  the  Civil  War,  but  this 
handicap,  when  the  choice  was  his  own  and  ailventure  called,  had 
not  a  little  to  do  with  his  driving  himself  through  hazardous  exploits 
such  as  these  during  his  days  in  South  America. 

During  his  official  con¬ 
nection  with  the  American 
legation  in  Chile  he  trav¬ 
eled  extensively  in  days 
when  travel  across  deserts 
and  through  mountains 
was  no  matter  of  railways 
and  automobiles,  as  it  is 
to-day.  One  journey  took 
him  into  the  Caracoles  sil¬ 
ver  mines  in  Bolivia  to 
look  for  fossils  for  Profes¬ 
sor  Agassiz.  To-day  one 
travels  to  Caracoles,  which 
lies  in  one  of  the  most 
sublimely  beautiful  moun¬ 
tain  groups  of  the  Andes, 
by  a  fine  British-built  rail¬ 
way  and  over  a  motor 
road  which  cost  the  Gug- 
genheims  a  million  dollars 
to  build  when  they  re¬ 
opened  the  Caracoles 
mines  a  few  years  ago  to 
exploit  the  tin  which  was 
the  bane  and  ruin  of  the  ohl  silver  miners  whom  Doctor  Heath 
knew  and  visited.  But  in  1870  the  journey  to  these  mines  was 
over  the  tlesert  and  up  the  mountains,  a  series  of  hardships  and 
slow  travel  to  these  summits  where  the  valley  floors  are  over  13,000 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Doctor  Heath  took  a  vacation,  as  it  were,  through  a  few  years 
in  the  early  seventies,  as  chief  surgeon  on  Henry  Meiggs’s  Pacas- 
mayo  railway  in  northern  Peru.  In  1878  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  but  a  year  later  he  was  off  to  South  America  again,  this  time 
to  ascend  the  Amazon  Hiver  through  Brazil  to  take  a  post  which 


1)K.  EDWIN"  H.  HEATH 

The  first  ciliien  of  the  f'nited  States  to  lx*  decorated  with 
the  new  OrdiT  of  tlx'  Conilor  of  Uolivia.  in  nvotsnition  of 
the  (treat  servics*  rendered  Holivia  hy  his  explorations  iti 
the  Amazon  hasin 
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one  suspects  tempted  him  more  for  the  adventure  than  for  the 
medical  opportunities  as  surf'eon  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway, 
then  heinj;  built,  chiefly  for  the  transshipment  of  rubber  around 
the  rapids  of  the  Madeira  River.  2,. ")()()  miles  up  the  Amazon  and 
Madeira  Rivei’s  from  the  Brazilian  rubber  port  of  Para.  Here  he 
was  associated  with  another  of  the  American  railway  builders  of 
South  America,  George  Karl  (’hureh,  until  the  work  on  the  railway 
was  suspended  in  187!). 

It  was  then  that  Doctor  Heath  took  up  the  e.xploration  which 
has  brought  him,  forty-six  years  later,  recognition  and  the  highest 
lauior  in  the  gift  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia. 

'riie  .Vmazon  Valley  is  one  of  the  last  unexplored  spaces  of  the  globe. 
Thirty  years  after  Doctor  Heath's  lonely  adventures  Theodore 
Roosevelt  found  thrills  and  honor  in  an  elaborately  ecjuipped  expedi¬ 
tion  into  regions  not  very  far  away,  as  space  is  marked  in  the  Ama¬ 
zon  Valley,  And  only  this  year  Dr.  A.  Hamilton  Rice  added  to 
his  long  list  of  explorations  by  seeking,  by  way  of  the  Amazon,  the 
headwaters  of  the  Orinoco,  thousands  of  miles  northward  from  the 
regions  where  Heath  and,  later,  Roosevelt  traveled  and  explored. 
But  Doctor  Heath  was  before  them  all,  and  hardly  since  the  Span¬ 
iards,  indeed,  down  to  1879,  had  white  men  braved  the  perils  and 
the  problems  of  that  wilderness. 

When  work  was  shut  down  on  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railwa\’ 
Doctor  Heath  did  not  go  home.  He  went  on  into  the  jungle.  As¬ 
cending  the  Madeira  to  Kxaltation  and  Santa  Ana,  he  worked  his  way 
across  country  along  one  of  the  great  rubber  trails  to  Reyes,  near 
tlie  shores  of  the  Beni  River,  a  stream  almost  as  fine  as  the  Madeira, 
but  never  used  by  the  rubber  shippers  because  of  its  traditional 
dangers  for  any  navigation.  The  rubber,  even  from  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Beni,  was  brought  upstream  to  Reyes,  carried  over- 
laml  to  the  Madeira,  down  that  stream  and  around  the  rapids  which 
the  railway  was  circling,  and  si»  tuit  to  the  Amazon  and  to  Para, 
then  and  for  a  (juarter  of  a  century  the  center  of  the  rubber  trade 
<»f  the  world. 

The  Beni  River  was  impossible  of  navigation;  everybody  agreed 
to  that,  and  no  Indian,  even,  had  ever  been  known  to  sail  to  its 
mouth.  A  few  explorers  who  had  attempted  the  journey  had  never 
come  back.  But  Doctor  Heath  wante<l  a  try.  He  prepared  him¬ 
self  for  the  trip,  and  finally  gathered  a  few  Indians  and  a  fleet  of 
canoes— each  dug  out  of  a  single  immense  forest  tree,  and  not  the 
most  seaworthy  of  craft.  He  started  down  the  Beni  on  August  ti, 
1880 — anniversary  of  Bolivian  independence.  There  was  trouble  of 
every  imaginable  kind,  and  in  the  end  only  two  native  boys  and  one 
leaky  canoe  remained;  the  rest  had  deserted.  This  canoe  was  15 
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feet  long  ami  about  4  feet  wide;  it  was  water-soaked,  partly  rotten, 
and  the  cracks  were  caulked  with  corn  husks  and  pitched  with  clay; 
when  the  two  hoys  and  Doctor  Heath  were  aboard  the  <‘dge  of  the 
boat  was  only  4  inches  above  the  water  line.  But  on  October  11, 
ISSO,  that  canoe  passed  out  of  the  Beni  into  the  Madre  de  Dios  River 
and  thence  into  the  Madeira.  It  had  accomplished  what  no  canoe 
had  ever  accomplished  before.  The  mysterious  horrors  which  had 


WIIKKE  1)H.  HEATH  PIONEEUED  IN  AMAZON  EXeLOKATlOX 

Tlie  territory  throiiKh  which  the  e\i)lorations  were  made  in  1»<0-18'<2,  which  forty-five  yci.islater  hrouitht 
Dr.  Heath  the  hiftliest  honors  of  the  Holivian  (Jovernnient 

been  attributed  to  the  journey — crocodiles  and  rapids  and  water¬ 
falls,  tigers  and  miasma  -had  been  proven  false,  and  within  a  year 
the  traflic  on  the  Beni  had  increased  to  hundreds  of  canoes  and 
barges.  An  exploration  work  of  immense  benefit  to  the  rubber 
industry  and  in  particular  to  the  Bolivian  growers  in  that  eastern 
torrid  section  of  Bolivia  had  been  accomplished  by  the  lame,  intrepid 
American  doctor. 
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But  that  was  not  all.  Doctor  Heath  had  no  interest  in  going  home 
and  resting  on  his  laurels;  he  went  back.  He  made  his  way  up  the 
Madeira,  and  on  December  11  was  hack  in  Reyes,  having  been 
absent  four  months  on  this  journey  of  such  lasting  value  to  that  vast, 
untracked  hut  busy  world  of  rubber  tapper's. 

Doctor  Heath  resumed  tbe  studies  of  the  Indians  which  had 
lirst  taken  him  to  Reyes,  but  he  was  evolving  the  while  his  theory 
that  the  Beni  River  was  not  only  navigable  to  its  junction  with  the 
.Madre  de  Dios  River,  but  that  above  Reyes  it  offered  still  further 
opportunities  for  navigation— and  exploration.  He  insisted  that  the 
Beni  was  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  which  latter  is  not 
far  from  the  Bolivian  capital.  La  Paz,  high  in  the  Andes.  If  his 
theory  was  true,  Bolivia  had  in  this  river  a  water  route  from  its 
c.ipital  to  the  distant  and  almost  inaccessible  eastern  regions  of  the 
country — a  water  route  by  canoes  only,  perhaps,  but  far  more  negoti¬ 
able  than  any  mule  trails. 

On  April  26,  1882,  Doctor  Heath  started  up  the  Beni  and  on  July 
25  he  arrived  at  La  Paz.  He  had  proved  the  unprovable  and  had 
opened  the  highlands  of  Bolivia  and  the  capital  to  the  lowlands  and 
the  tropical  wealth  of  the  Amazon  jungle.  The  Bolivian  Government 
of  that  day  paid  him  honor  and  made  him  feel  a  gratitude  which 
has  been  with  him  for  all  the  years  which  have  followed. 

From  La  Paz  Doctor  Heath  returned  home.  He  went  to  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  and  there  began  to  practice  medicine,  continuing 
sedately  through  the  forty  years  since  his  return  until  he  retired 
from  active  duty  only  a  few  years  ago. 

Through  the  quiet  life  in  Kansas  City  this  pioneer  of  Amazon 
exploration  has  retained  his  vivid  interest  in  Bolivia  and  in  Latin 
.\merica  as  a  whole.  He  is  still  the  consul  of  Bolivia  in  Kansas 
City,  and  has  been  the  consul,  too,  of  other  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  When,  years  after  he  had  left  Bolivia  for  the  last  time,  a  new 
river  was  located  west  of  the  Beni,  it  was  named  in  his  honor,  al¬ 
though  many  who  have  written  on  South  America  have  stated  that 
the  River  Heath  was  named  for  an  explorer  who  lost  his  life  in  its 
exploration.  When,  in  1910,  Maj.  P.  H.  Fawcett,  of  the  British 
.Vrmy,  explored  this  region  and  located  the  boundary  lines  of  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  and  Peru,  the  Riv'er  Heath  was  made  the  international  line, 
an  honor  cherished  also  by  the  aged  explorer  who  never  saw  its 
waters  and  yet  gave  it  his  name. 

To-day  the  rubber  industry  in  all  that  region  is  all  but  dead — 
the  cultivated  rubber  plantations  of  the  East  Indies  made  the 
tapping  of  wild  rubber  uneconomic  many  years  ago.  But  the  region 
of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  in  Bolivia  is  rich  in  minerals  no 
man  has  ever  scratched;  the  tropical  valleys  have  always  given 
great  promise  for  cotton  and  a  hundred  other  tropical  products. 
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Indeed,  to-day,  with  the  soaring  prices  of  rubber,  there  is  some 
likelihood  that  there  may  be  at  least  a  temporaiy  revival  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  tapping  the  immense  natural  rubber  trees  of  the  Amazon 
for  new  supplies.  It  may  even  be  that  Bolivia  itself,  as  well  as  Brazil, 
may  be  the  site  of  some  of  the  new  rubber  plantations  which  the 
American  manufacturei’s  plan  as  a  countermove  to  the  restrictions  «)n 
the  <mtput  and  rising  prices  of  the  British  and  Dutch  plantations  in 
the  East  Indies. 

More  than  any  man  of  any  other  nationality,  this  aged  American 
doctor  in  Kansas  ('ity  contributed  to  the  making  of  Bolivia  into  this 
|)<ttential  agricultural  power.  Then,  and  even  now,  few  people  think 
of  Bolivia  as  anything  hut  a  mining  country,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Andes,  where  above  a  vast  desert  plain  the  mineralized  mountains 
rise  to  their  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  feet  of  snow-capped  splendor. 
Yet  most  of  the  superficial  area  of  Bolivia  is  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Andes  and  in  the  rich  basins  of  the  innumerable  tributaries  to  the 
Amazon.  So  the  opening,  forty-three  years  ago,  of  the  first  highway, 
hy  river,  from  the  Bolivian  capital  to  these  distant  provinces,  was 
a  service  of  unforgettable  value  to  the  people  and  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

To-day  railways  and  roads  and  river  highways  link  this  territory 
to  La  Paz  and  the  outlets  of  the  Pacific.  But  Bolivia  has  not  for- 
gotton.  The  only  American  to  receive  its  highest  honor,  the  Order 
of  the  Gondor,  on  the  centennial  day  when  it  was  inaugurated, 
was  this  American  homeopathic  physician,  sitting  to-day,  at  86, 
in  the  midst  of  his  memories  of  his  glory,  in  his  home  out  in  Kansas 
City. — Edwin  Rut  liven  Heath. 
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By  K.  A.  Deusti'a 

^^ining  Engineer,  Peruvian  Expert  in  Petroleum 

THK  recent  jirogress  of  tite  petroleum  industry  in  Peru  has 
confirmed  once  more  tlie  existence  of  oil  fields  both  on 
the  seaboard  and  on  the  sierras  and  tablelands  of  that 
country.  It  has  likewise  confirmed  the  wealth  of  the  fields 
already  developed  or  explored,  as  well  as  the  good  quality  of  the 
larger  part  of  the  crudes  thus  far  obtained,  as  shown  by  the  industrial 
value  of  their  distillates. 

As  to  (piantity,  Peru  does  not  yet  rank  with  the  leading  countries 
in  oil  production,  because  its  fiehls  have  not  been  developed  to  any¬ 
thing  like  their  full  capacity.  The  quality  of  its  oil,  however,  is 
acknowledged  to  be  of  the  best;  for,  with  the  exce})tion  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fields  lying  in  the  Appalachian  regions  of  the  States  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  West  Virginia,  there  are  in  the  world  no  deposits  of  any 
extent  or  importance  that  can  compete  with  those  of  Peru  as  to  the 
<|uality  of  their  crudes  or  of  the  distillates  extracted. 

This  distinctive  feature  of  Peruvian  oils,  together  with  the  num¬ 
ber,  extent,  and  convenient  location  of  the  various  fields  so  far  ex¬ 
plored  in  the  territory  of  the  Itepublic,  gives  Peru  undoubted  impor¬ 
tance  as  an  oil-producing  country.  And  this  importance  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  at  present  the  Peruvian  deposits  are  among  the 
few  known  reserve  sources  from  which  the  future  must  in  great  meas¬ 
ure  draw  its  oil  sui)ply  and  which  must  supplement  or  replace  the 
fields  now  in  exploitation,  many  of  which  have  already  reached  their 
maximum  yield,  while  others  have  become  considerably  exluiusted. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  recent  development  of  the  oil  industry  in 
Peru  has  been  mostly  due  to  the  new  legislation  governing  the  Re- 
pid)lic.  This  development  was  to  be  expected,  since  the  new  oil 
law  freed  the  industry  from  a  prohibitive  regime  that  had  almost 
paralysed  it  for  twelve  years.  As  soon  as  the  granting  of  new  con¬ 
cessions  was  allowed  and  the  necessary  guaranties  were  offered  for 
the  investment  of  capital  in  the  exploration  and  working  of  oil  fields, 
denouncements  began  to  multiply  and  oil  production  began  to  grow 
fast.  That  ex})lains  why,  for  the  short  period  of  three  j’ears  since 
the  enactment  of  the  law,  the  new  preemptions  cover  more  than 
one  million  claims,  while  the  production  of  oil  has  considerably  in- 
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creased,  its  market  value  amounting  to  almost  50  per  cent  of  that  of 
the  total  mineral  production  of  the  country,*  notwithstanding  that 
the  unit  prices,  or  rates,  have  been  less  than  in  previous  years,  and 
despite  the  decline  of  prices  in  the  New  York  oil  market.*  This  de¬ 
cline  points  to  an  excess  of  world  production,  or  else  to  decreased 
demand.  Such  adverse  factors,  however,  have  not  halted  nor  other¬ 
wise  affected  the  constant  growth  of  our  infant  industry. 

This  unusual  phenomenon  of  an  increasing  development  of  our 
oil  fields  in  the  face  of  unfavorable  market  conditions  throughout 
the  world  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  fields  now  being  worked 
and  to  the  good  (piality  of  their  oils,  which  are  preferred  to  others 
and  always  find  a  market,  however  great  the  production  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  mav  be  and  regardless  of  the  distributing  effects  of 


^  PORT  OF  TALARA 

Tho  principal  exploitation  center  of  the  International  Petroleum  Co..  Ltd.  The  illustration  shows  the 
main  parts  of  the  refinery,  factories,  storage  tanks,  and  other  properties. 


overproduction  elsewhere.  Now  our  main  oil  fields,  on  account  of 
their  lithological  and  structural  conditions,  the  relatively  small 
depth  of  the  oil  deposits  industrially  available,  and  their  convenient 
geographical  location — some  lying  along  the  Pacific  coast,  others 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca,  in  the  vicinity  of  countries  that  are 
heavy  oil  consumers,  and  others  in  the  mountains,  close  to  the  banks 


>  Production  of  oil  and  market  value,  and  value  of  total  mineral  production,  19!0-!S 


•  Petroleum  quotations  in  the  New  York  market  fell  from  $6.10  per  42-gallon  barrel  in  January,  1921,  to 
$2.47  in  December,  1923.  Early  in  1924  oil  prices  reacted,  only  to  drop  again  to  $2.75  per  barrel  in  November 
of  the  same  year. 
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of  navigable  rivers  leading  to  tlie  Atlantic  can  be  easily  and  eco¬ 
nomically  worked,  which  makes  them  very  much  sought  after,  even 
when  the  market  conditions  are  unfavorable  to  oil  production  gen¬ 
erally.  Moreover,  the  oils  obtained,  owing  to  their  high  content  of 
light  distillates  and  lubricants  of  low  cold  test,  or  congealing  point, 
and  the  character  and  high  heating  power  of  the  combustible  residues 
of  distillation,  jmssess  an  industrial  value  which  is  found  in  only 
very  few  oils  from  other  sources,  and  which  therefore  makes  them 
very  popidar.  The  demand  always  exceeds  the  output,  as  there  are 
not  in  the  world  many  fields  yielding  crudes  superior  or  even  etjual 
to  these. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  majority  of  oils  jm*duced  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  bear  no  comj)arison  with  those  of  Peru. 


TIIK  M(tl-K  AM)  IIAKHOK  AT  TAI.AKA 


Thr  native  vill:i{!e  is  shown  in  the  Inu'kKrnuna 


There  are  oil  fields,  such  as  those  of  Mexico,  f'alifornia,  Texas. 
Louisiana,  and  Russia,  that  yield  largt*  ((uantities  of  petroleum,  but 
this  is  all  inferior  to  the  PeruA'ian  product.  There  are  also  fields, 
like  those  of  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  in  the  central  part  of  the  United 
States,  which  likewise  product*  large  (juantities,  and  whose  oil  has 
about  the  same  percentage  of  distillat(*s  as  the  Peruvian  oils,  but 
of  inferittr  (piality,  espt'cially  because  they  do  not  yield  lubricants 
liaving  a  congealing  point  lower  than  0°  (’.,  like  the  Peruvian  lubri¬ 
cants,  which  are  of  asphalt  base  and  can  ho  used  at  very  low  tem¬ 
peratures  without  freezing  or  losing  their  lubricating  fpialities. 
Oidy  the  Pennsylvania  fields,  especially  those  of  Franklin,  produce 
oils  of  better  (piality  and  greater  industrial  importance  than  the 
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Peruvian,  but  their  output  is  low,  the  fields  beinj;  of  small  extent, 
and  showing,  besides,  signs  of  eonsiderahle  exhaustion,  which  lessens 
their  importance  as  competitive  sources  of  supply. 

The  present  production  of  Peru  is  relatively  small,  amounting  to 
only  O.t)  per  cent  of  the  total  world  production.  For  this  reason. 
Peru  occupies  the  eighth  place  among  the  oil-jiroducing  countries,  com¬ 
ing  after  the  Imited  States,  Mexico.  Russia,  Pei’sia,  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Rumania,  and  India.'’  It  should  ha  observed,  however, 
that  the  jiresent  produetion  of  Peru,  which  amounts  to  751, 7 10  tons 
per  year,  and  probably  will  reach  1  .OOO.OOO  tons  this  year  (1924),  rep¬ 
resents  the  results  of  the  develojiment  of  only  a  small  area  of  the 
northern  seacoast  zone,  an  area  that  measures  about  (i.OOO  hectares 
(14,<S00  acres)  and  contains  some  1,.")()0  “  pertenencias’’  (4-hcctarc,  or 
9.8S-acre,  claims),  whereas  it  is  estimated  that  the  probable  extent 
of  the  fields  in  that  zone,  from  Ecuador  to  Lambayeiiue,  covers  about 
1,.")0(),(KK)  hectares  (.4, 700, 000  acres,  or  5,S00  square  miles),  nearly 
all  of  which  is  already  occujiied  or  preempted  and  can  therefore  be 
developed  at  once. 

There  is  thus  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  imjiortance  of  Peru  as  a 
world  oil  producer  will  increase  easily  and  rapidly,  and  that  the  country 
will  rise  to  a  high  rank  in  that  respect,  jirovided  the  work  of  explora¬ 
tion  and  development  is  intensified  and  extended  to  all  lands  already 
occupied,  denounced,  or  shown  to  be  worthy  of  exploitation,  on  the 
coast  as  well  as  in  the  sierras  and  table-lands.  The  combined  area 
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of  all  these  lands  is  estimated  to  he  approximately  5.000,000  hectares 
(12,000.000  acres,  or  10.000  s(|uare  miles). 

In  order  that  Peru  may  rise  to  first  rank  as  an  oil  producer,  both  as 
to  the  (piantity  and  the  (piality  of  its  products,  a  position  which  the 
country  can  easily  attain  in  view  of  its  present  production  and  of  the 
enormous  areas  that  are  still  umleveloped  hut  which  are  for  the  most 
part  already  occupied  and  can  he  immediately  jnit  under  exploitation, 
the  only  thing  needed  is  that  the  ])ersons  interested  fulfill  the  obliga¬ 
tions  imposed  on  them  by  the  present  laws  and  regulations  and  that 
public  authorities  strictly  enforce  the  observance  of  those  laws  and 
regulations. 


Courto^'  of  International  Petroleum  Co..  T.ttl. 


I.A  RUEA  Y  CARINAS  ESTATE 
View  from  the  lop  of  the  tahluzo  lookitiK  norlhwiirtl  »cr«s.s  Carinas  Valley 

OIL  FIELDS 

The  existence  of  oil  in  many  regions  of  the  Republic  is  presumed, 
hut  u|)  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  positively  established  in  only 
three  well-defined  zones,  either  by  actual  exploration  or  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  gushing  springs  and  seepages.  Such  is  the  ciuse  in  the  Tumhes 
and  Paita  coast  strip,  near  the  Pacific,  in  the  Titicaca  basin  and  in 
Islaicocha,  in  the  transandine  region,  and  along  the  rivers  Iluallaga, 
Pcayali  and  Santiago,  which  are  tributaries  of  the  Maranon  or  ITpper 
Amazon  River,  and  therefore  establish  communication  with  the 
Atlantic. 
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Of  these  fields  where  the  presence  of  oil  has  been  definitely  ascer¬ 
tained  onU’  the  Tumbes-Paita  fields  and  those  in  the  Titicaca  basin 
have  been  partially  developed.  The  Tuinhes-Paita  region  is  the  best 
explored  in  the  Republic  and  so  far  has  proved  the  most  j)roductive. 
The  principal  exploitation  centers  in  this  region  are  in  the  outskirts 
of  Zorritos  and  between  ('abo  Blanco  and  the  I^a  ('hira  Valley — that 
is.  in  the  Pena  Xegra.  Restin,  an<l  Lohitos  fields,  worked  by  the 
Ijobitos  Oilfields  (Ltd.),  of  England,  and  the  famous  Brea-and- 
Pariftas  concession,  which  is  owned  by  the  lai^e  C'anadian  concern, 
International  Petroleum  Co.  (Ltd.),  and  extends  southward  from 
Punta  ('apullana,  including  the  port  of  Talara  and  the  rich  fiehls  of 
Negritos,  Lagunitas,  and  La  Brea. 

It  is  believed  that  petroleum  exists  also  in  Cerro  del  Portachuelo, 
near  Nazca,  in  the  Department  of  Ica,  where  there  occur  some  lime¬ 
stones  which  when  fractured  give  forth  a  kerosene  odor  and  which 
belong  to  the  Albian  stage  as  shown  by  the  presence  of  Morton  ice  rax 
injlatum;  in  the  immediate  neighhorluKKl  of  the  city  of  ('uzco,  where 
there  are  outcrops  of  .some  gypseous  shales  as.sociated  with  a  black 
quartzitic  rock  that  has  a  .slight  odor  when  newly  fractured;  and  in 
('humpi,  Parinacochas  Province,  Department  of  Ayacucho,  where  the 
presence  of  oil  is  inferred  from  that  of  large  (piantities  of  maltha, 
or  brea.  There  are  found,  likewise,  in  the  Oroya  region  and  along  the 
Mantaro  Valley  some  limestones  and  sandstones  that  give  out  a  strong 
petroleum  odor  when  broken  or  rubbed;  they  are  a.ssociated  with  a 
bituminous  substance  (vanadiferous  asphaltite),  which  has  been 
succes.sfully  (listillcd.  However,  in  none  of  these  places  has  there 
been  so  far  any  examination  carried  to  sullicient  depth  to  either  con- 
1  firm  or  disprove  the  supposed  existence  of  petroleum. 

j  THE  Tl'.MBE.S-PAIT.V  FIELDS 

'  The  northern-coast  petroliferous  region  is  boundc<l  on  the  west  by 

the  Pacific  Ocean  and  on  the  east  by  the  spurs  of  the  Western  ('ordil- 
lora  of  the  Andes.  In  the  zone  now  developed,  these  spurs  form  a 
chain  of  cerrox,  or  low  peaks,  known  as  La  Brea,  or  Amotape  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  northern  and  the  southern  btmndary  can  not  yet  be 
accurately  stated.  Possibly  on  the  south  the  petroliferous  formation 
,  extends  as  far  as  the  Department  of  Lambayeque,  beneath  the 

r  subsoil  of  the  pampas  ending  at  Olmos,  Jayanca,  and  Mbrrope, 

while  on  the  north  it  very  likely  underlies  the  Kej)ublic  of  Ecuador — a 
3  conclusion  ba.sed  on  stratrigraphic  correspondences  and  on  the 

1  ascertained  existence,  in  Santa  Elena  Peninsula,  of  oil  deposits  that 

are  similar  to  the  Peruvian  and  which  have  been  worked  for  .several 
r  years. 
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Althougli  it  is  true  that  lithological  and  stratigraphical  conditions 
are  not  sufficient  to  determine  with  absolute  certainty  how  far  north 
and  south  the  known  oil  fields  between  the  Tuinhes  and  La  Chira 
V'alleys  extend,  they  evidently  lend  weight  to  the  conjecture  that 
the  petroliferous  formation  already  explored  between  those  valleys 
extends  north,  with  the  Tumbes  subsoil,  as  far  as  Zarumilla,  and 
south,  with  the  Sechura  subsoil,  as  far  as  Lamhayeque,  for  at  Zaru¬ 
milla  and  Lambayeque  there  predominates  a  recent  sedimentary  for¬ 
mation,  not  broken  nor  altereil  by  geological  agencies  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  to  make  it  unfavorable  to  the  accumulation  of  petroleum. 


f'ourt,>fiy  of  Intornatinnal  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd. 

TDK  POZO  \  ALLKY  DISTRICT 
A  purl  of  the  Lit  Bri'ii  y  Piirifias  estiito 


Within  the  boundaries  given,  the  probable  extent  of  this  petroliferous 
region  may  be  approximatel.v  estimated  to  be  l,o0(),()()0  hectares 
(5,800  square  mih's). 

In  the  explored  parts  of  this  northern  region  it  has  been  found 
that  the  oil  pervades  the  Tertiary  sandstones,  although  not  in  a 
continuous  and  regular  manner.  The  oil  sands  thus  far  examined 
are  of  limited  extent,  lenticular  grain,  and  variable  thickness;  they 
are  irregularly  distributed  in  the  subsoil  and  in  the  majoritv  of 
ciuses  are  associated  with  a  series  of  dislocations  of  the  soil,  as  is 
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speciall}’  the  case  in  the  Negritos  zone,  which  lies  between  the  sea- 
coast  and  the  La  Brea  peaks. 

The  Tertiary  of  this  zone  is  exceedingly  faulted,  being  broken  up 
into  a  large  number  of  blocks  separated  one  fmm  the  other,  of  differ¬ 
ent  sizt^s  and  with  tilted  strata,  which  have  not  the  same  dip  in 
adjacent  blocks.  The  oil  content  of  the  petroliferous  sands  in  these 
depends  on  the  dimensions  of  the  blocks,  and  so,  where  the  blocks 
are  small  and  much  subdivided,  there  are  no  great  probabilities  of 
their  containing  oil  in  commercially  available  quantities. 

According  to  Bosworth,*  the  series  of  faults  existing  tlu-oughout 
the  region  mentioned  had  a  principal  axis  of  dislocation,  approxi¬ 
mately  parallel  to  the  present  seashore  line,  and  to  which  the  various 
oscilatory  movements  of  that  strip  of  the  littoral  are  no  doubt  re¬ 
lated.  He  explains  the  existence  of  this  great  fault  by  the  original 
lay  of  the  sea  floor  bortlering  that  region.  This  floor  drops  abruptly, 
forming  a  submarine  cliff  12,000  feet  deep,  which  has  a  fixed  direc¬ 
tion,  independent  of  the  present  windings  of  the  shore  line,  and  which 
runs  only  5  miles  distant  from  Cabo  Blanco  and  Punta  Pariflas,  the 
latter  being  the  westernmost  point  in  continental  South  America. 

From  the  constant  direction  of  this  cliff,  as  well  as  from  its  mag¬ 
nitude  and  its  pronounced  steepness,  Bosworth  infers  the  existence 
of  the  master  fault  referred  to,  which  undoubtedly  was  formed  after 
Tertiary  sedimentation  had  ended  and  which  probably  was  the  west¬ 
ern  boundary  of  the  tablazo*  deposits  and  limited  the  range  of  their 
periodic  upheavals. 

Tlie  Tertiary  deposits  lie  unconformably  on  a  series  of  older  rocks 
that  form  the  main  nucleus  of  the  La  Brea,  lllescas,  and  Silla  de  Paita 
cerroa,  or  peak  chains.  The  lllescas  and  Silla  de  Paita  chains  run 
along  the  shore  and  are  isolated  remnants  of  the  spurs  of  the  Andes. 

These  pre-Tertiary  rocks  represent  the  basal  formation  of  the 
petroliferous  rocks.  They  contain  no  oil,  and  for  that  reason  are 
the  main  guide  in  ascertaining  the  probable  extent  of  the  super¬ 
jacent  oil-bearing  formation.  Wliere  those  basal  rocks  crop  out  or 
are  found  not  far  below  the  surface  the  fact  shows  that  there  is  no 
petroliferous  formation,  or  at  most  a  very  thin  formation,  not  con¬ 
taining  oil  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  commercially  available. 

A  large  part  of  the  Tertiary  petroliferous  formation  is  covered  by 
more  recent  sedimentarj'  strata  which  are  not  faulted  nor  otherwise 
altered  and  which  pr<‘serve  their  horizontal  position.  Tliey  vary  in 
thickness  and  have  the  appearance  of  high  plateaiLs.  Locally,  they 
are  knowm  as  tdblnzon. 

*  T.  O.  Bosworth,  Geology  of  the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  Periodn  in  the  Xorthirest  Part  of  Peru. 

>  Tablazo*  is  the  local  name  applied  to  upliftial  sea-floor  deposits  or  beds  that  now  form  steppe<i  marine 
lerriices.  Further  details  altout  them  are  given  in  subserjuent  paragraphs. —  Trann. 
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The  post-Tertiary  formation  constituting  tlie  tablazos  is  not  itself 
|)etroliferous,  hut,  as  it  generally  rests  unconformably  on  the  Tertiary 
formation,  the  prt*sence  of  tablazos  in  that  region  is  nearlj’  always 
a  favorable  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  petroliferous  underlj’ing 
formation.  Only  in  some  areas  near  the  La  Brea,  Silla  de  Paita, 
and  lllescas  peak  chains,  and  in  the  country  south  of  the  port  of 
Paita,  do  the  tablazos  lie  directly  on  the  pre-Tertiary  rocks,  the 
intermediate  petroliferous  Tertiary  formation  having  disappeared. 
For  that  reason  those  regions  are  not  regarded  as  likely  for  oil  ex¬ 
ploration  or  development. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  exposition,  the  principal  geological  features 
distinguishing  the  northern-coast  petroliferous  region  may  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  three  main  formations,  namely; 

1.  The  pre-Tertiary  formation  underlying  the  petroliferous. 

2.  The  Tertiary  petroliferous  formation. 

3.  The  superjacent  post-Tertiary  formation,  consisting  of  tablazos. 

PKE-TEKTIAKY  FOUMATIO.N 

The  pre-Tertiary  formation  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  La 
Brea,  lllescas,  and  Silla  de  Paita  peaks.  It  consists  mainly  of  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  such  as  (juartzites  and  crystalline  schists,  very  much 
folded  and  bearing  intrusions  of  granitic  igneous  rocks,  which  mark 
the  axis  of  those  peak  systems.  Granite  appears  likewi.se  in  Cerro 
Ereo  (Ereo  Peak),  northeast  of  Sullana,  and  Tumbes,  between  the 
localities  known  as  El  Gharan  and  F)!  Pedernal,  as  well  as  east  of 
Cabuyal,  in  Angostura  Brook,  and  in  La  Capitana,  on  the  Tumbes 
River. 

It  appears  from  investigations  conducted  on  the  ground  by  various 
experts  that  the  lower  group  of  the  pre-Tertiary  formation  is  very 
old.  According  to  Mr.  Broggi,*  that  formation  is  pre-Cambrian 
and  a  gradual  transition  from  the  granitic  igneous  nucleus  to  the 
superjacent  Paleozoic  system. 

This  pre-Cambrian  formation,  which  consists  mainly  of  quartzites 
and  crystalline  schists  and  forms  the  first  spurs  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  peak  chains,  is  thickly  traversed  by  microgranular  intrusions, 
closely  related  to  the  intense  metamorphism  it  has  undergone.  Such 
metamorphism  has  given  these  sedimentary  formations  a  peculiar 
petrographic  facies  which  permits  their  being  <listinguished  from  the 
superjacent  Paleoz«)ic  deposits,  consisting  of  greatly  folded  schistose 
and  <|uartzose  slates.  In  some  jiarts  of  the  La  Brea  peaks  these 
slates  are  associated  with  certain  impure  limestones,  which,  according 
to  Bosworth,^  probably  belong  to  the  lower  Paleozoic,  as  they  contain 
crinoid  and  brachiopod  remains.  This  schistose  formation  first 

•  J.  A.  BrogK>,  “  I.a  Silla  de  Paila  y  sus  alre<l«‘<lon's":  Hoi.  de  Minm,  t.  v. 

'  T.  O.  Bosworth.  op.  cit. 
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appears  at  the  port  of  I’aita  and  extends  along  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  lllescas  and  Silla  de  Paita  peaks.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Province 
of  Tumhes,  in  a  locality  known  as  (juehrada  Seca,  in  the  Zarumilla, 
llualtac(*,  and  Angostura  brooks,  and  east  of  (’ahuyal. 

Kngineer  Bravo*  has  proved  the  existence,  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  La  Brea  peaks,  of  schists  of  ('arhoniferous  age,  by  the  presence 
of  remains  of  Productiis  and  other  hrachiopods,  some  types  of  iMinelU- 
hramhla  and  gastropods,  crinoid  peiluncles,  and  remnants  of  lace 
corals.  lie  has  found  also  crinoid  remains  in  the  fjuartzites  under¬ 
lying  the  schists  referred  to  above. 


C'ourtpfiy  <»f  International  Petroleum  C'o.,  Ltfl. 


LACU'NIT.VS  DISTRIC  T 

Lastly,  as  additional  constituents  of  the  La  Brea  peaks,  some 
('retaceous  rocks  lying  unconformahly  on  the  Paleozoic  schists  are 
found  at  several  places  along  the  borders  of  the  western  flanks  of  the 
peaks.  Limestone  is  the  representative  type  of  these  Cretaceous 
rocks  and  occurs  in  the  form  of  isolated  patches  south  of  the  peak 
chain  and  in  more  continuous  stretches  on  the  north.  At  Pananga 
the  limestones  are  compact  and  more  «lefined,  consisting  mainly 
of  lai^e  dypriKi  and  similar  shells  up  to  3  inches  in  length,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  other  gastropods,  LatmUi branch  in,  and  various  types  of 
ammonites. 

>  J.  J.  Uravo,“  KcconcX’iniionto  tic  la  rrifion  rostanora  <!«'  li)S  l>c|iiirtanioiili>s  <l«‘  TiiiiiIh-s  y  I’iiira”;  Arrhiro 
dr  la  Aimciaciiin  I’rmnna  para  rl  I’rngrim  dr  la  ('irncia,  t.  1. 
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According  to  Engineer  Bravo  tiie  limestones  occur  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Pan  de  Azucar  peak  and  in  the  “El  Muerto”  ranch,  forming 
discontinuous  patches  that  contain  types  of  Nerhtea,  Caprotina,  Mor- 
tonicera,  and  othem,  some  corresponding  to  the  Aptian  stage  and  some 
to  the  Vraconian,  and  representing  the  same  forms  that  are  found  in 
the  (’retaceous  of  the  Western  (k)rdillera  of  the  Andes.  Bravo  adds 
that  the  rocks  containing  these  fossils  have  the  peculiarity,  in  both 
places,  of  presenting  the  same  appearance  to  such  a  degree  that  one 
can  not  tell  the  difference  between  a  limestone  rock  from  El  Muerto 
ranch  containing  MorUmicern  and  one  from  Pachacayo  or  Jatunhuasi. 
This  shows  the  continuity  or  identity  of  the  local  limestone  of  the 
La  Brea  formation  with  that  extensively  found  in  the  Junin  Cor¬ 
dillera. 

The  Cretaceous  system  has  also  been  identified  by  Dr.  Enst  Ganz, 
a  geologist,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Silla  de  Paita  peaks,  about 
!)  miles  east  of  Punta  Portugas,  where  it  lies  directly  on  the  basal 
metamorphic  rocks  of  the  peak  chain. 

There  are  also  some  calcareous  strata  in  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
lllescas  peaks,  in  the  locality  known  as  La  Montera.  Here  the  lime¬ 
stones  are  compact  and  contain  a  rich  fauna  of  lamellibranches  and 
gastropods. 

To  sum  up,  the  pre-Tertiary  formation  underlying  the  petroliferous 
occupies  a  mountainous  region  consisting  of  igneous  and  metamor¬ 
phic  rocks  associated  with  some  limestones  and  extending  from  the 
.Vrcluean  system  to  the  Cretaceous. 

THE  eETROLIFEKOlTS  TEKTIAHY 

The  petroliferous  Tertiary  formation,  which  rests  unconformably 
on  the  Paleozoic,  coveiM  a  relatively  narrow  strip  lying  between  the 
La  Brea  peaks  and  the  sea.  It  crops  out  on  the  surface  at  all  the 
places  where  the  overlying  tablazo  formation  has  been  denuded  and 
destroyed.  Within  those  lateral  boundaries  the  Tertiary  is  uniformly 
distributed  only  between  the  La  Chira  and  Tumbes  Valleys.  South 
of  La  Chira  it  appears  only  at  wide  intervals,  covering  small  isolated 
areas,  so  that  the  more  recent  tablazo  formation  generally  lies  directly 
on  the  Paleozt)ic  rocks,  which  are  not  petroliferous. 

The  southernmost  Tertiary  outcrops  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Ille.scas  peaks.  Farther  south  the  Tertiary  system  disappears,  as 
well  as  the  tablazos,  which  are  replaced  by  a  series  of  low  pampas, 
almost  at  sea  level,  covered  by  sand  and  variable  dunes  and  extend¬ 
ing  as  far  as  tbe  Department  of  I..ambaye(|ue  without  showing  the 
underlying  formation. 

On  the  north  of  the  Tumbes  Valley  the  Tertiary  shows  but  poorly, 
except  about  Cerro  Blanco,  La  Pampa,  and  Cabuyal,  but  everything 
leads  to  the  belief  that  it  extends  uniformly  as  far  as  Zarumilla,  follow- 
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iiif;  the  subsoil  of  the  tahlazo  that  covers  that  region,  to  appear  again 
in  the  Santa  Elena  peninsula,  in  the  neighboring  Kepublic  of  Ecua¬ 
dor,  where  its  deposits  have  been  intensely  exploited  for  a  very  long 
time. 

The  whole  Tertiary  formation  consists  of  a  sedimentary  group, 
littoral  in  character,  composed  mainly  of  thick  clay  shale  and  con¬ 
glomerates,  alternating  with  sandstones  of  various  kinds  and  con¬ 
taining  a  rich  fauna.  This  fauna  is  for  the  most  part  molluscan,  of 
the  nature  peculiar  to  shallow  waters,  and  consists  mainly  of  gastro¬ 
pods  and  lamellibranches.  There  are  found  also  small  numbers  of 
corals,  decapods,  and  fish  teeth,*  as  well  as  some  large  cephalopods 


CfHirtvay  of  Intornational  Petroleum  Co.,  I,Ul. 
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of  the  genus  Enclimatocera  {Euclimatncera  w/rfcA i,  White).  The  clays 
contain  large  banks  of  foraminifers. 

The  mollusks  found  in  the  deepest  strata  so  far  examined  do  not 
differ  much  from  one  another,  yet  their  differences  are  great  compared 
with  those  existing  among  the  types  found  in  the  upper  formations 
that  are  characteristic  of  the  Zorritos  region. 

The  molluscan  types  preA-ailing  in  the  lower  Negritos  and  Lobitos 
strata  are  very  similar  to  those  that  distinguish  the  Eocene  fauna 
in  Europe,  ('alifornia,  and  the  coast  of  the  (lulf  of  Mexico,  while 
some  Zorritos  gastropods  and  lamellibranches  are  like  those  of  the 
Panama  Miocene.  This  l<*ads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lower  for- 

•  li.  Woo<l  an<l  others,  Paltontolott  of  the  Tertiarf  Itejmeiti  in  Sorthufilern  Peru 
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mntion,  which  constitutes  the  Negritos  and  Lobitos  deposits,  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  Eocene,  and  the  upper  formation,  which  is  more 
recent  and  distinguishes  the  Zorritos  deposits,  corresponds  to  the 
Miocene. 

The  ascertained  thickness  of  the  whole  Tertiary  formation  varies 
between  15,000  and  25,000  feet,  according  to  Bosworth,*®  hut  the 
age  of  that  formation  is  not  uniform  throughout  the  region  explored, 
for  that  of  Negritos  is  older  than  that  of  Lobitos,  and  the  latter  is 
older  than  that  of  Zorritos. 

The  Negritos  formation  has  been  studied  in  only  a  relatively  small 
area.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Negritos  and  Punta  Parinas  deposits, 
and  its  presence  has  been  ascertained  also  at  La  Brea,  12  miles  to 
the  east,  as  well  as  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Parinas  brook  iquebrada), 
on  the  north,  and  along  the  Cabo  Blanco  coast,  from  the  spot  known 
as  Los  Organos  as  far  as  Lobitos.  North  of  the  regions  mentioned 
and  south  of  the  La  Brea  peaks  the  same  formation  is  believed  to 
exist,  but  neither  north  of  the  Tumbes  valley  nor  south  of  the  La 
Chira  valley  are  there  any  traces  of  its  presence  nor  j)rohal)ilities 
that  it  may  be  discovered. 

The  Negritos  formation,  which  is  the  oldest  of  those  studied  in  the 
Tertiary  of  that  region,  consists  of  two  large  groups  of  sedimentary 
rocks.  These  groups,  according  to  Bosworth,  can  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  prevalence  of  certain  fossils.  In  the  upper 
group  the  predominant  rocks  are  clay  shales  and  conglomerates 
covered  by  thick  sandstone  sediments;  in  the  lower  the  same  clay 
shales  predominate,  associated  with  conglomerates  and  banks  of 
interstratified  sandstones.  The  first  group,  having,  according  to 
Bosworth,  a  thickness  of  about  4,000  feet,  is  distinguished  by  the 
j)revalence  of  Clavilithes,  and  the  second  by  that  of  Turritella  negri- 
tofteiisis,  Wood,  and  Turritella  Ussoni,  Wood.  This  last  was  named 
after  Professor  Lisson,  in  recognition  of  his  untiring  devotion  to 
scientific  research  and  the  many  great  services  he  has  rendered  to 
Peruvian  science  with  his  study  and  classification  of  numerous  new' 
species  discovered  in  the  territory  of  the  Republic. 

The  TnrritelUdx  disappear  in  the  upper  formation,  being  replaced 
by  Clavilithes,  although  there  remain  other  genera  in  considerable 
(|uan titles,  such  as  Pseudnijlanconia  Ussoni,  a  very  large  gastropod 
that  attains  great  development  w'ith  Clavilithes.  Venericardia  (F. 
planicosta)  abounds  in  both  formations,  disappearing  gradually  in  the 
most  recent  upper  strata. 

The  Negritos  formation  underlies  that  of  Lobitos,  which  consists 
mainly  of  clay  shales  associated  with  conglomerate  beds  separated 
by  layers  of  calcareous  sandstones,  relatively  poor  in  mollusks  but 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  foraminiferous  types  belonging  to 


••  T.  O.  Bosworth,  op.  eil. 
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the  family  Xuminnlidiuse  and  the  jjenera  Xunimulites,  Lepidocycliua 
ami  Orthnphrdijmiua,  studied  and  classified  by  Professor  Lisson.*' 

This  fjeologist  eonclmles,  from  his  investigations  as  to  the  place 
of  origin  and  the  nature  of  various  types  of  foraminifers,  both  young 
and  adult,  that  the  almost  exclusive  prevalence  of  certain  genera  in 
certain  regions  determines  or  marks  out  different  horizons,  since  in 
the  Los  Organos  region,  for  instance,  only  Lepidocycliua  is  common, 
in  the  Lagunitas  region  only  Orthofraymina  is  found.  Professor 
Lisson  has  further  discovered  a  new  form,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  Lepidocycliua  {holepidiua)  R.  DouviUei. 

The  thickness  of  the  Ixibitos  formation  is  estimated  at  about 
.5,000  feet.  This  formation  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
that  of  Negritos,  especially  between  Mancora  Brook  an<l  the  La 
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('hira  Valley.  In  the  southern  region  there  are  only  slight  indications 
of  it  anmnd  ('olan  and  Paita  anti  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Illescas 
and  Silla  de  Paita  peaks,  but  there  is  a  presumption  that  it  runs  under 
the  tablazo  lying  between  Sullana,  (\)lan,  Paita,  and  Piura.  It  is 
also  found  at  Tumbes,  east  of  the  Tumbes  Valley,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cerro  Blanco,  Ltt  Pampa,  and  ('abuyal,  but  covering  very  small 
areas. 

The  Zorritos  formation  thus  far  explored,  which  is  the  most 
recent  of  the  petroliferous  Tertiary  and  is  believed  to  lie  uncon- 
formably  on  the  I^ibitos  formation,  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of 
two  main  sedimentary  groups,  namely,  the  upper  division,  distin¬ 
guishing  the  Zorritos  exploitation  zone  and  made  up  of  a  series  of 

>>  C.  I.  I.lsMon,  “f.'ontribuciun  ai  («tuclio  d«  algunos  foramnIftTos  terciarius  (>rovpni<>nt<>s  i|p  la  regiun 
(IpI  Norte  del  Peru”:  Archivo  dr  la  Asociarion  Peruana  para  el  Progreto  de  la  Cieacta,  t.  1. 
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sandstones  inclosing  a  variegated  argillaceous  patch  with  interposed 
lignite  beds,  and  the  lower  division,  thicker  and  somewhat  older, 
made  up  chiefly  of  clay  shales  of  various  colors  associated  with  thin 
deposits  of  loose  sand  and  with  sandstone  seams. 

In  the  upper  division  the  sandstones  are  yellowish  and  concre¬ 
tionary.  They  are  associated  with  compact  conglomerate  beds.  In 
some  places  they  are  calcareous  and  fossil-hearing,  with  an  abundant 
molluscan  fauna  and  remains  of  petrified  and  silicified  trees.  In 
several  j)laces  these  sui-face  concretionary  sandstones  occur  for  the 
most  part  in  the  form  t)f  almost  e.xactly  round  nodules  capping  the 
rock  formation,  as  is  the  case  in  the  locality  known  as  Piedras 
Hedondas,  along  the  shore,  between  the  port  of  Cardalitos  and  the 
('ulebras  brook,  the  name  (“Round  Stone”)  having  been  given  to 
the  locality  from  the  presence  of  the  large  crags  that  cover  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  that  region. 

V  The  intermediate  variegated  argillaceous  group,  lying  between 
sandstones  in  the  upj)er  division  «)f  the  Zorritos  formation,  consists 
of  different  clays  of  varied  colors  confusedly  mixed  and  of  gypseous 
and  carbonaceous  shales,  associated  with  fossiliferous  beds.  These 
beds  contain  thin  layers  of  crumbly  lignite,  which  were  formerly 
worked  for  fuel.  The  argillaceous  and  lignitic  group  just  described 
bears  no  oil  and  its  approximate  thickness  does  not  exceed  300  feet. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  underlying  saml  that  completes  this  division 
contains  oil.  Its  thickness  does  not  exceed  1,000  feet. 

The  lower  division  of  the  Zorritos  formation,  older  than  the  upper, 
has  a  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  Heath  Brook.  It  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  explored,  but 
its  petroliferous  character  bas  been  ascertained. 

According  to  Bosworth,  the  combined  thickness  of  the  two  divisions 
is  about  5,000  feet. 

Tbe  molluscan  fossil  fauna  of  the  whole  Z(*rritos  formation  consists 
of  gastropods  and  lamellibranches,  the  latter  of  which  are  abundant. 
All  these  fossils  belong  to  species  different  from  those  so  far  found  in 
the  lower  Lobitos  and  Negritos  formations,  but  are,  like  the  latter, 
representatives  of  a  purely  littoral  region  and  characteristic  of  the 
shallow  waters  of  tropical  seas. 

Among  the  gastropods,  the  predominant  genus  is  Turritella,  rep- 
rt*sented  by  several  species,  and  among  the  lamellibranches,  or 
pelecypods,  the  most  abundant  genus  is  .Im/,  although  it  is  not  the 
most  interesting. 

The  development  of  the  genera  Tiirritella  and  Area  afforils  the  chief 
means  of  distinguishing  the  different  sediments  that  make  up  the 
upper  division  of  the  Zorrit«*s  formation,  (lenerally,  the  lower  sedi¬ 
ments  are  marked  out  by  the  presence,  in  comparatively  low  numbei’s. 
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of  small  sj)ecies  of  both  genera,  whieh  increase  in  size  and  numbers 
toward  the  surface. 

According  to  Spieker,'*  the  majority  of  the  gastropods  and  pelecy- 
pods,  or  lamellibrancbes,  found  in  the  Zorritos  formation  represent 
type«  peculiar  to  the  tropical  fauna  of  the  American  Miocene,  espe- 
ciaL,  as  found  in  Florida  and  the  Wt‘st  Indies,  and  Doctor  Bosworth 
as.serts  that  several  species  are  like  those  distinguishing  the  Panama 
Miocene.  For  these  reasons,  the  Zorritos  formation  is  regarded  as 
corresponding  to  the  Miocene,  or  middle  Tertiary,  a  conclusion  that 
beam  out  those  of  Nelson  ”  aiul  Grzyhowski,*^  the  latter  of  whom 
succeeded,  as  far  hack  as  1899,  in  classifying  a  series  of  mollusks 
that  enabled  him  to  refer  to  the  lower  Miocene  the  age  of  the  forma- 
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tions  characterizing  the  regions  of  Zorritos  and  Heath  Br(«)k.  The 
formation  prevailing  south  of  the  regions  mentioned — that  is,  in  the 
latitude  of  ('ardalitos,  Piedras  Kedondas,  and  ('ulehras,  which  seems 
to  he  more  recent — must  he  classed  with  the  upper  Miocene,  so  long 
as  there  are  no  fossils  permitting  an  accurate  determination  of  its  age. 

The  Zorritos  formation  appears  well  defined  along  the  stretch  of 
coast  extending  from  Punta  de  Sal  to  Mai  Paso.  North  of  the 
Tumhes  Valley  it  shows  faint  outcrops  and  runs  under  the  more  recent 
strata  forming  the  (’orral,  Zarumilla,  and  Papayal  pampas. 

Throughout  its  total  thickness  the  Tertiary  system  has  been  mon^ 
or  h‘ss  intensely  faulted  in  tlifferent  regions.  Its  original  structure 
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has  been  affected  by  the  dislocation,  wbich  was  more  severe  in  the 
La  Brea  and  Parihas  region  than  in  tlie  nortli — that  is,  in  the  Mancora 
and  Zorritos  region.  As  one  moves  northward  from  La  Brea  and 
Parihas  one  sees  the  diminishing  effects  of  the  faulting;  in  some  places 
the  original  folds  can  be  seen,  although  somewhat  incomplete  and 
irregular,  running  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  general  uplift  of  the 
La  Brea  peaks. 

The  general  faulting  of  the  Tertiary  is  explained  by  the  crust 
movements  that  produced  an  upheaval  of  the  Andes,  conjointly  with 
a  subsidence  of  the  ocean  floor,  and  caused  the  Tertiary  deposits 
nearest  the  flanks  of  the  Amotape  Mountain  range  to  be  uplifted, 
adding  to  the  continental  area  a  narrow  strip  about  5  or  6  miles  witle. 
The  faulted  continent,  after  being  deeply  eroded,  underwent  a  sub¬ 
sequent  subsiding  movement  that  partly  submerged  it  below  the 
Quaternary  ocean  and  facilitated  the  deposition  of  sediments,  which 
coveretl  the  dislocated  Tertiary.  Later  there  occurred  new  uplifting 
movements,  regular  but  discontinuous,  which  raised  the  present 
continental  area  without  altering  the  horizontality  of  its  more  recent 
deposits.  These  upheavals  were  periodical  and  their  intermissions 
produced  a  series  of  marine  terraces,  parallel  to  the  shoreline,  thus 
dividing  the  Quaternary  deposits  into  stepped  plateaus  varying  in 
thickness  accoriling  to  the  duration  of  the  intermissions. 

The  Tertiary  system  underwent  strong  erosive  action,  which  to 
a  very  great  extent  washed  out  the  upper  strata.  This  is  why  only 
the  lower  strata  are  observable  as  prevailing  in  nearly  tbe  whole  of  the 
present  littoral  where  the  presence  of  oil  has  been  established.  It  also 
explains  why  the  Negritos,  Lagunitas,  La  Brea,  and  Lobitos  oil  fields 
are  located  in  the  oldest  Tertiary,  or  Eocene,  strata,  and  why  the 
Zorritos  fields  belong  to  the  upper  formations  of  the  oldest  Miocene, 
which  no  doubt  escaped,  in  that  region,  the  strong  erosive  action  then 
going  on  elsewhere. 

{To  be  eonvluded  in  the  December  isxue  of  the  Bulletin) 
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As  TIIK  metric  system  is  used  tlirouftluuit  Latin  America,  a 
j  \  brief  account  of  it  may  prove  lielpful  to  those  who  are 
£  not  familiar  witli  the  fundamental  principles  underlyin*; 

its  notation  ami  nomenclature.  .  .  .  Althoufih  some 

of  the  old  units  are  still  frequently  used  in  ordinary  transactions, 
it  must  he  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  metric  units  are 
the  only  ones  used  by  the  Government,  by  all  exporters  in  their 
dealings  with  foreign  concerns,  and  by  all  professional  men,  such  as 
engineers  and  physicians. 

TIIK  PIUXCIl'LE  OK  DECTM ALIZATIOX 

The  basic  principle  of  the  metric  system,  a  principle  to  which  the 
system  owes  its  exceeding  simplicity,  consists  in  the  adoption  of 
auxiliary  units  related  to  the  main  units  according  to  the  same  law 
that  obtains  in  the  decimal  system  of  numeration;  that  is,  in  making 
every  unit  ten  times  as  large  as  the  imme<liately  lower  unit  and  there¬ 
fore  one-tenth  of  the  immediately  higher  unit.  The  principle  will 
be  better  understood  by  an  illustration.  Suppose  that  the  American 
system  (which  is  almost,  but  not  quite,  the  same  as  the  English)  is 
modified  in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  There  shall  be  but  one  fundamental  unit  of  length — the  foot; 
but  one  fundamental  unit  of  weight,  or  mass — the  pound;  and  but 
one  fundamental  unit  of  capacity,  for  both  dry  and  licpiid  sub¬ 
stances — the  gallon. 

(2)  There  shall  be,  for  convenience,  auxiliary  units,  which  shall  be 
decimal  multiples  and  submultiples  of  the  fundamental  units,  and 
whose  names  shall  b<‘  formed  by  prefixing  the  words  ten,  hundred, 
thousand,  tenth,  hundredth,  thousandth  to  the  fundamental  units. 
Thus,  a  tenpound  shall  indicate  ten  pounds;  a  hundredthfoot,  one- 
hundredth  of  a  foot. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  this  change  would  introduce  an 
immense  simplification  resulting  in  an  economy  of  time,  both  in 
(•alculation  and  in  learning  the  system,  which,  if  expressed  in  money, 
would  probably  amount  to  many  billions  of  dollars  per  year.  There 
would  no  longer  be  any  necessity  for  torturing  either  adults  or 
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children  with  interminable  lists  of  independent,  disconnected  names, 
such  as  foot,  inch,  mile,  chain,  linl',  rod,  yard,  pound,  ounce,  grain, 
long  ton,  short  ton,  liquid  quart,  dry  quart,  gallon,  bushel,  pech,  fluid 
ounce,  long  hundredweight,  short  hundredweight,  Troy  pound,  apothe¬ 
caries'  dram,  avoirdupois  dram,  fluid  dram,  etc.,  etc.;  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  tables  of  ecfuivalents,  giving  “reduction  descending” 
and  “reduction  ascending.”  Anybody,  including  children,  could 
learn  the  system  in  10  minutes;  nor  would  anyone  ever  forget  it, 
any  more  than  the  familiar  names  pound,  and  gallon  are  for¬ 
gotten  now.  If,  in  addition,  the  gallon  were  defined  as  the  ecpiiva- 
lent  of  1  cubic  foot,  the  system  would  he  perfect. 

For  convenience,  although  this  would  not  he  necessary,  a  few 
special  common  units  might  have  special  names.  Thus,  the  tenth- 
foot  might  he  called  an  inch;  the  thousandfoot,  a  mile;  the  thousand- 
pound,  a  ton.  Of  coui'se,  the  standard  units  foot,  pound,  and 
gallon  might  he  different  from  what  they  are  now,  although  the 
present  standards  might  he  preserved;  nor  would  there  he  any 
objection  to  using,  in  common  transactions,  such  self-e.xplaining 
terms  as  quarter-gallon,  half-pound,  etc. 

In  such  a  system,  the  conversion  of  units  of  one  denomination  into 
units  of  another  would  consist  simply  in  the  almost  mechanical 
operation  of  moving  the  decimal  p(»int  to  the  right  or  left,  as  the 
case  might  retpiire.  In  the  present  system,  if  a  length  of  12  feet  l()i®g^ 
inches  is  to  he  e.xpressed  in  feet,  it  is  fii-st  necessary,  since  common  frac¬ 
tions  would  he  prohihitively  unwieldy,  to  reduce  nine-sixteenths  inch 
to  a  decimal  of  an  inch,  which  gives  ().()4()9,  and  then  l().()4t)t)  inches 
to  a  decimal  fraction  of  a  foot,  hv  dividing  hy  12.  The  transformed 
length  is  then  12.S372  feet.  In  the  new  system  any  length  would, 
to  begin  with,  he  always  expressed  in  terms  of  one  single  unit,  ami 
to  change  it  to  any  other  unit  it  would  suffice  to  move  the  decimal 
period.  Thus,  a  length  might  he  given  as  12.432  feet,  if  convenient 
to  use  the  foot  as  the  main  unit,  or  as  124.32  tenthfeet,  if  convenient 
to  use  the  tenthfoot. 

In  the  present  system,  to  reduce  23,478  feet  to  miles,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  divide  hy  .5,2.80.  In  the  new  system,  in  which  the  unit  for 
long  distances  would  he  the  thousandfoot  (which  might  he  called  a 
mile),  the  reduction  would  he  effected  hy  moving  the  period  three 
places  to  the  left,  which  would  give  23,478  thousandfeet. 

With  the  present  system  many  of  the  calculations  that  constantly 
occur  in  engineering  work  are  so  laborious  that  they  may  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  really  appalling.  Such  operations  as  s(juaring  the 
lengths  of  two  structural  members  and  extracting  the  scpiare  root  of 
the  sum  of  the  scpiares  are  exceedingly  common,  and  if  those  lengths 
are  given,  for  instance,  as  12  feet  IO3I  inches,  and  15  feet  1)|-|  inches, 
L'5t— luiii.  10 - 
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the  process  is  most  tedious  and  consumes  a  great  deal  of  time,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  probabilities  of  error  arising  from  the  many  inter¬ 
mediate  operations  to  be  performed  and  from  the  necessarily  approxi¬ 
mate  character  of  the  decimal  fractions  used.  Another  operation 
that  frecjuently  occurs  in  structural  work  is  to  multiply  two  such 
lengths  as  those  given  above  and  divide  the  product  by  another 
length  expressed  in  a  similar  form.  Here,  too,  the  labor  required 
and  the  probabilities  of  error  are  verj’  great.  It  is  true  that  work 
of  this  kind  is  usually  performed  by  means  of  tables  containing 
common  inch  fractions  reduced  to  decimals  of  an  inch  and  of  a 
foot,  inches  reduced  to  decimals  of  a  foot,  logarithms,  squares, 
s(juare  roots,  and  other  elements  of  a  formidable  mechanism  in  the 
construction  of  which  much  jirecious  time  has  been  spent  and  the 
apjilication  of  which  does  not  by  any  means  compensate  for  the  in¬ 
trinsic  clumsiness  and  wastefulness  of  the  system. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 

The  metric  system  is  based  on  the  principles  just  explained. 
There  is  hut  one  unit  of  len^h — the  meter  (39.37  inches);  hut  one 
unit  of  weight,  orma.s“.s- — the  gram  (about  15.43  grains);  but  one  unit 
of  capacity — the  liter  (about  1.06  liquid  quarts,  or  0.90S  dry  quart). 
The  auxiliary  units  are  multiples  and  sid)multiples  of  the  main 
units,  formed  according  to  the  decimal  system,  and  named  as  ex¬ 
plained  above,  except  that  the  prefixes  indicating  multiples  are 
(Ireek  and  those  indicating  submultiples  are  Latin,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

MULTIPLES 

tieca  =  ten.  hecto  =  hundred,  kilo  =  thuusand. 
myria  =  ten  thousand. 

SUBMULTIPLES 

deci  =  tenth,  centi  =  hundredth,  milli  =  thou-sandth. 

Thus,  kilogram  means  thousandgram;  centimeter  means  hvndredth- 
meter;  milligram  means  thovsandthgram,  etc. 

The  meter  is  the  length  of  a  platinum-iridium  bar,  called  the  in¬ 
ternational  prototype  meter,  kept  near  Paris,  from  which  accurate 
copies  have  been  taken  to  be  kept  as  standards  by  the  different 
countries  using  the  system.  One  of  these  copies  is  kept  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  is  the  real  standard  on  which  all  American  units  of  length, 
even  those  that  do  not  belong  to  the  metric  system,  are  based,  as 
will  be  presently  exjilained. 

The  gram  is  the  one-thousandth  part  of  the  weight  (more  properly, 
the  mass)  of  a  platinum  cylinder,  called  the  international  kilogram 
(about  2.2  pounds),  kept  also  in  Paris,  and  of  which  there  are  several 
copies  in  other  countries. 
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The  liter  is  the  volume  occupied  by  one  kilogram  of  water  at  the 
temperature  of  4°  centigrade  and  barometric  pressure  of  760  milli¬ 
meters  (about  30  inches). 

Originally  it  was  intended  that  the  liter  should  be  1  cubic  decimeter. 
After  the  standards  were  made,  however,  it  was  found  by  very 
accurate  measurements  that  the  present  standard  liter  is  a  trifle  over 
1  cubic  decimeter.  As  the  difference,  however,  is  less  than  0.003  per 
cent,  it  can  be,  and  always  is,  disregarded  in  all  practical  calculations. 
Taking,  then,  1  liter  as  1  cubic  decimeter,  it  follows  that  the  w^eight 
of  either  1  liter  or  1  cubic  decimeter  of  water  is  1  kilogram;  that  there 
are  1,000  liters  in  1  cubic  meter,  and  that  1  cubic  meter  of  water  weighs 
1,000  kilograms — that  is,  1  metric  ton.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that 
these  simple  relations  greatly  facilitate  calculations. 


The  units  used  for  different  purposes  depend  upon  the  usual  magni¬ 
tudes  of  the  (piantities  to  be  measured.  Thus,  the  meter  is  used  for 
the  measurement  of  cloth,  ribbons,  twine,  and  other  similar  mer¬ 
chandise;  the  centimeter,  for  dimensions  of  small  objects,  such  as 
paper  boxes,  cardboard,  book  covers,  etc.;  the  millimeter,  for  accurate 
dimensions  in  drawing  and  in  fixing  standard  sizes  of  machinery, 
pipe,  wire,  and  the  like.  The  gram  and  milligram  are  used  in  phar¬ 
macy  and  chemistry,  while  the  kilogram  (commonly  called  l-ilo)  is 
used  for  comparatively  heavy  articles  sold  by  weight.  Grain  is  sold 
at  retail  by  the  liter  and  at  wholesale  by  the  hectoliter.  Ordinary 
long  distances  are  usually  expressed  in  kilometers,  but  the  very  long 
distances  used  in  geographical  measurements  are  expressed  in  myria- 
meters.  The  unit  adopted  in  any  case  is  merely  a  matter  of  custom 
and  convenience,  and  if  for  any  reason  it  is  desired  to  change  it  the 
only  operation  required  is  to  move  the  decimal  point. 
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In  land  surveyin';  it  is  usual  to  express  distances  in  decameters. 
The  area  calculated  from  dimensions  thus  expressed  is  in  ares,  the 
name  are  having  been  given  to  the  sipiare  decameter.  As,  however, 
this  unit  of  area  is  too  small  for  ordinary  purposes,  the  contents  of 
land  are  customarily  expressed  in  hectares,  a  hectare  being  100  sipiare 
decameters,  or  1  stpiare  hectometer  (about  2.5  acres). 

For  very  heavy  weights  the  metric  ton  (tonne),  which  is  1,000  kilo¬ 
grams  and  does  not  differ  much  from  the  American  long  ton,  is 
generally  used. 

ADVAXTACES  OF  THE  SY.STE.M 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  advantages  of  the  metric 
system  arising  from  its  great  simplicity.  A  few  more  illustrations 
will  serve  to  make  some  of  these  advantages  more  manifest.  In 
hydraulic  work  it  is  often  necessary  to  express  the  discharge  of  a  pijie 
in  gallons  per  unit  of  time.  In  order  to  do  this  the  velocity  of  the 
water  and  the  area  of  the  pipe  must  he  known.  The  velocity  is 
usually  determined  in  feet  per  second  and  the  dimensions  of  the  pipe 
are  given  in  inches.  The  first  thing  to  he  done  is  to  reduce  these 
dimensions  to  feet,  in  order  to  obtain  the  area  of  the  pipe  in  square 
feet.  The  next  thing  is  to  calculate  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet,  and 
finally  the  result  must  lie  reduced  to  gallons  by  multiplying  it  by  7.4S, 
the  number  of  gallons  in  a  cubic  foot.  In  the  metric  system,  how¬ 
ever,  the  velocity  is  determined  in  meters  jier  second  and  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  pipe*  are  given  in  centinnders.  These  dimensions  are 
converted  into  meters  by  simply  moving  the  decimal  period  two 
places  to  the  left.  The  area  of  the  pipe  is  then  determined  in 
sfpiare  meters,  the  discharge  in  cidiic  meters,  and  the  residt  changed 
to  liters  by  moving  the  decimal  period  three  places  to  the  right,  since 
there  are  l,t)l)0  liters  in  one  cubic  meter. 

If  the  calculations  arc  to  be  u.sed  for  water  power,  the  discharge 
must  be  expressed  in  pounds,  and  this  makes  it  necessary  to  multijily 
by  ()2.4  tbe  discharge  in  cubic  feet.  When  the  metric  system  is  used 
the  discharge  in  kilograms  is  numerically  the  same  as  the  discharge  in 
liters,  computed  as  already  exjilained. 

Anyone  who  has  had  to  make  calculations  of  this  kind  using  the 
American  system  will  readily  ajipreciate  the  immense  economy  of 
time  ami  labor  accruing  from  the  use  of  the  metric  system. 

In  <‘alculati(ms  relating  to  the  strength  of  materials  it  is  often  re- 
(piired  to  transform  pressun*  in  jxumds  p(*r  scpiare  inch  into  pressure 
in  tons  per  sipinn*  foot.  The  laboriousness  of  the  necessary  opera¬ 
tions  is  obvious.  In  the  metric  system,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  is  re- 
(piired  to  transform  pressures  in  kilograms  jier  square  millimeter 
into  metric  tons  per  sipiare  meter  the  transformation  can  be  performed 
almost  mechanically  by  reilucing  kilograms  per  square  millimeter  to 
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grams  per  s(|uaro  millimeter,  which  is  done  hy  a  simile  manipulation 
of  the  (leeimal  point,  and  then  observing  that  a  ju-essure  of  1  gram  per 
s(|uare  millimeter  is  equivalent  to  1  metric  ton  ])er  square  meter. 

Another  very  great  advantage  of  the  metric  system  is  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  its  nomenclature.  Ihdike  what  happens  with  the  ohl  systems 
iti  whi<;h  such  names  as  pinni<l,  foot,  and  many  otlu'rs  have  dilVerent 
meanings  in  different  countries,  often,  indeed,  in  the  same  country, 
the  names  of  the  metric  units  have  hut  one  meaning,  which  is  under¬ 
stood  throughout  the  world,  and  precludes  all  danger  of  ambiguity 
and  consequent  misinterpretation. 

The  simplicity  of  the  metric  system  is  recognized  even  in  countries 
like  England  and  the  United  States,  in  which  other  systems  are  used 
at  present;  f)ut  some  practical  considerations,  mainly  of  a  commercial 
character,  have  jirevented  the  adojition  of  the  system  in  such  coun¬ 
tries.  However,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  eventually  it  will  he 
universally  adopted.  It  is  now  exclusively  usc'd  in  jdivsics,  chemistry, 
and  other  sciences,  and  very  extensively  in  electrical  engineering. 
The  adoption  of  it  has  been  recommended  not  only  by  many  scientific 
and  engineering  organizations  hut,  what  is  more  important,  f)y  a 
large  number  of  manufacturers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  American 
manufacturing  concerns  have  changed  from  the  American  to  the 
metric  system,  and  they  say  that  hy  so  doing  they  have  accomplished 
very  substantial  economies,  in  addition  to  the  greater  facility  in 
making  calculations  and  handling  the  work  in  the  drafting  room  and 
in  the  shop. 

Although  the  metric  system  itself  has  not  yet  been  generally 
adopted  in  either  England  or  the  United  States,  there  is  in  both 
countries  a  strong  tendency  toward  the  decimalization  of  the  present 
system  and  the  abolition  of  a  great  many  units,  specially  the  con¬ 
fusing  and,  to  the  ordinary  person,  somewhat  mysterious  units  used 
in  pharmacy.  In  engineering  work,  j)articularly,  common  fractions 
have  to  a  very  great  extent  been  discarded.  Surveying  tapes  are 
usually  divided  into  feet,  tenths,  and  hundredths,  no  use  whatever 
being  made  of  the  inch.  The  speaking  rods  used  in  leveling  are 
graduated  into  feet  and  tenths,  while  target  rods,  used  for  more 
accurate  work,  are  divided  into  feet,  tenths,  and  hundredths,  and 
carry  verniers  reading  to  one-thousandth  of  a  foot.  The  verniers 
and  micrometers  used  in  the  shop  for  the  measurement  of  very 
small  dimensions  read  to  hundredths  or  thousandths  of  an  inch,  but 
never  to  common  fractions,  such  as  sixty-fourths.  Unh)rtunately, 
this  very  process  of  decimalization,  advantageous  as  it  is  in  itself, 
is  in  some  respects  a  new  element  of  confusion,  or  at  least  of  complica¬ 
tion,  for,  while  the  engineer  uses  decimal  fractions  in  his  calculations 
and  in  many  of  his  measurements,  much  of  the  practical  work  is 
done  by  using  common  fractions.  Thus  when  he  calculates  the 
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length  of  a  structural  member  in  feet  ami  decimal  fractions  of  a 
foot  he  has  to  change  the  result  to  feet,  inelu's,  and  common 
fractions  of  an  inch,  in  Avhich  form  it  must  he  stated  on  working 
drawings  and  given  to  the  man  in  the  shop. 

The  main  objection  raised  by  Americans  and  Englishmen  to  the 
adoption  of  the  metric  system  is  that  it  would  reijuire  an  entire 
change  in  millions  of  standard  machines  as  well  as  in  working  plans, 
diagrams,  tables,  etc.  This  would  no  doubt  entail  very  heavy  ex¬ 
penses.  A  somewhat  fiery  and  hyperbolic  American  manufacturer 
lias  figured  that  the  changes  would  cost  him  $l,()t)0,0()(),t)0t),  ami 
another,  a  little  less  deficient  in  the  theory  of  credibility,  or  less 
versed  in  statistic  padding,  estimates  that  his  loss  would  amount  to 
$750,000,000.  ^^liile  it  can  not  he  denied  that  the  change  of  system, 
if  made  at  once,  would  cause  great  losses  and  almost  hopeless  con¬ 
fusion,  such  dread  results  would  not  follow  if  it  were  effected  gradu¬ 
ally,  allowing  for  it  a  period  of  20  or  30  years.  It  seems  that  the 
opposition  now  made  to  the  system  is  in  large  measure  due  to  preju¬ 
dice  and  exaggerated  conservatism.  Such  states  of  mind  are  hut 
forms  of  that  psychological  inertia  which  has  alwaj's  retarded  all 
kinds  of  progress.  They  tlie  hard,  hut  they  do  die. 

AMERICAN  STANDARDS  ARE  THE  SAME  AS  THE  METRIC 

It  is  generally  believed  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  units, 
such  as  the  gallon,  the  American  system  of  weights  and  measures  is 
identical  with  the  English,  being  based  on  the  same  standards.  This, 
however,  is  an  error.  While  in  England  the  standards  are  the  yard, 
the  pound,  and  the  gallon,  defined  by  prototypes  preserved  in  Lon¬ 
don,  the  American  standards  are  really  the  meter,  the  gram  (or  its 
multiple,  the  kilogram),  and  the  liter.  These  standards,  which  are 
copies  of  the  French  standards,  are  kept  in  Washington,  and  the 
customary  units — foot,  pound,  etc. — are  derived  from  them.  In 
England  1  inch  is  defined  as  one  thirty-sixth  of  the  length  of  the 
standard  yard.  In  the  United  States  1  inch  is  defined  as  a  unit 
which  will  go  exactly  39.37  times  into  the  length  of  the  standard 
meter.  Likewise  in  the  United  States  1  pound  is  not  defined  as  the 
mass  of  a  certain  piece  of  metal  taken  as  a  standard,  hut  as  a  certain 
fraction  of  the  standard  kilogram.  The  American  gallon  is  defined 
as  a  volume  or  capacity  of  231  cubic  American  inches,  and  as  the 
American  inch  is  ilerived  from  the  meter,  the  American  gallon  is  thus 
indirectly  derived  from  the  meter  also. 

This  change,  which  makes  the  American  system  slightly  different 
from  the  English,  was  definitely  made  in  1S93.  In  1866  the  American 
Uongress  passetl  a  law  in  which  39.37  inches  was  given  as  “the  legal 
definition  of  the  meter.”  Since  the  meter  is  the  actual  length  of  a 
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ci'rtain  rod,  it  is  obvious  tliiit,  so  Ion"  as  the  inch  was  a  unit  deter¬ 
mined  or  defined  independently  of  the  meter,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
establish  by  legislation  any  exact  relation  between  the  two.  AVbat 
the  law  really  did  was  to  define  the  inch  in  terms  of  the  meter;  that 
is,  to  change  the  meaning  of  the  word  Inch,  prescribing  that  there¬ 
after  this  word  should  not  he  taken  as  meaning  one  thirty-sixth  of 
the  standard  English  yard,  hut  of  the  standard  meter.  It  is  as 
if  C'ongress  ‘‘legally  defined’’  the  distance  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  to  he  iSO  miles.  That  would  not  change  the  actual  dis¬ 
tance  as  expressed  in  present  miles,  hut  would  change  the  acceptance 
of  the  term  mile,  which  thereafter  should  he  understood  to  mean 
one-eightieth  of  the  distance  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

In  ortler  to  make  explicit  the  definition  implied  in  the  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  lHf)‘2  authorized  the  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures  ‘‘to  derive  the  yard  from  the  meter,”  using  the  relation 
legalized  in  1800. 

A  similar  decision  was  dictated  with  regard  to  the  standard  units 
of  mass  and  capacity,  making  the  pound  by  definition  a  certain 
fraction  of  the  kik>gram,  and  the  gallon  ‘231  cubic  indies,  it  being 
understood  that  here  reference  is  made  to  the  inch  as  defined  above 
in  terms  of  the  meter.  Although  few  Americans  know  it,  all  tapes, 
rules,  leveling  rods,  etc.,  divided  into  feet  and  inches  or  other  frac¬ 
tions  are  graduated  by  comparison  with  the  standard  meter  or  Avith 
a  substandard  yaril  derived  from  the  standard  meter  in  accordance 
with  the  congressional  definition  of  ISfRi.  All  this  makes  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system  slightly  difl'erent  from  the  English.  However,  the  ilifl'er- 
ence  is  very  small  and  may  he  neglected  for  nearly  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  although  for  very  accurate  calculations  and  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  tables  it  must  he  taken  into  account. 
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A  NOTABLE  TRIBUTE  TO  A  GREAT  AMERICAN  ENGINEER 

By  the  MHirtesy  of  Mr.  Minor  C.  Keith  y  Meiggs,  of  New  York  City,  the  Pan  American  Union  has 
recently  iiecome  the  custodian  of  the  elaborate  testimonial  wrought  in  silver  which  was  presented  to 
Henry  Meiggs  in  1S71  on  the  completion  of  perhaps  his  greatest  engineering  feat  in  South  America— 
the  construction  of  the  Oroya  Railroad  in  Peru.  The  English  version  of  the  inscription  reads:  “To  Henry 
Meiggs.  Gift  of  his  friends,  passengers  on  the  S.  S.  Panai^,  on  his  voyage  to  Mollendo.  Lima,  January  I, 
ISTl.  Committee  named  by  the  subscribers— Juan  de  la  C.  Benavente,  Jos6  F.  Canevaro,  Ernesto 
Malinowski,  Jorge  Elster,  Lronidas  Ballen.”  The  names  of  the  subscribers  are  engraved  onthe  shields 
on  the  four  columns.  This  remarkable  testimonial,  which  is  42  inches  high,  with  a  width  of  19  inches 
at  the  base,  has  been  placed  on  view  in  the  Union 


liv  Maktha  M.  Ai.i.kn 

T( )  evpryone  wjio  is  familiar  witli  the  Big  Brotlier  movement 
it  is  extremely  interesting  to  find  that  this  movement  has 
already  got  well  started  in  Argentina.  ...  I  was 
.  impressed  when  I  learned  that  fifty  ho^’s  who  had  no 
homes,  or  worse  than  none,  and  who  had  come  before  the  Juvenile 
(\>urt  of  Buenos  Aires  are  being  made  into  useful  men  at  the  “  Casa 
del  Nino,”  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  Big  Brother  movement, 
which  in  Argentina  is  a  direct  offshoot  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association.  But  the  original  idea  was  a  woman’s,  and  she  carried  on 
the  work  until  it  outgrew  her  ability  to  handle  it. 

The  ‘‘Casa  del  Nino”  at  Calle  Pedernera  6S0,  Buenos  Aires,  is 
established  under  a  motto  given  it  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  several  years 
ago,  ”  Neither  jail  nor  asylum,  but  home.”  A  similar  institution  is 
maintained  at  Banfield,  also  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

In  1910  Senora  Julia  S.  de  Curto,  a  widowed  Argentine  teacher, 
whom  the  boys  loved  and  called  ‘‘  Mamita,”  established  the  home 
first  mentioned  and  carried  it  on  entirel}'  through  her  own  initiative. 
She  is  still  honorary  |)resident.  Eight  years  ago  the  “  Y”  took  it  over 
because  lack  of  funds  was  about  to  cause  disintegration.  Mr.  Ernesto 
Nelson  [who  for  so  many  years  has  been  a  benignant  and  enlighten¬ 
ing  force  in  the  educational  matters  of  Aigentina]  became  deeply 
interested  in  it  and  formed  a  committee  of  a  dozen  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
university  students  who  took  the  responsibility  upon  themselves  of 
being  the  big  brothers  of  the  little  homeless  lads.  The  “  Y”  Iracks 
them  and  includes  this  organization,  which  is  so  close  to  the  hearts 
of  its  young  committee,  in  its  yearly’  campaign  for  funds.  The  young 
men  lead  the  boys  in  their  games  and  form  strong  and  guiding  friend¬ 
ships  with  their  little  brothers. 

The  importance  of  this  departure  in  the  manner  of  treating  delin¬ 
quents  who  have  been  guilty  of  petty  offenses  —in  which  is  included 
selling  newspapers  under  the  proper  age  —does  not  lie  in  the  good 
done  to  the  80  boys  in  the  two  “  Casas,”  when  there  are  so  many  more 
who  need  similar  help  in  a  city  so  great  as  Buenos  Aires  that  it  might 
seem  almost  futile  to  touch  merely  the  edges  of  the  problem;  it  lies 
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Th<>  I'lisa  del  Nifto,  under  the  direetion  of  the  Big  Brother  movement,  furnishes  a  true  home  for  homeless 
hoys  who  are  there  trained  for  useful  manhood.  From  its  establishment  by  Sra.  Julia  S.  de  ('urto  in  IttlO, 
the  institution  has  grown  to  its  present  stage,  eighty  boys  being  cared  for  in  its  two  homes  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  capital 
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ratlier  in  tlio  fact  that  the  “('asa”  is  now  tliought  of  jis  a  model  in 
the  Juvenile  (’ourt,  and  that  it  is  chan};in}j  the  thinking  »)f  the  whole 
country  in  regard  to  dealing;  with  <lelin(juent  hoys.  .  .  . 

The  hoys  at  the  “('lusa”  do  not  wear  uniforms.  They  attend  the 
(lovornment  schools  and  make  splendid  records  in  scliolarship.  They 
have  an  ..dvanta^e  over  the  averafje  pupil,  hecaiLse  from  '>..‘10  to  7.30 
in  the  evenin»j  two  of  the  older  lads  who  attend  normal  school  take 
charfje  of  the  preparation  of  home  work.  .  .  . 

Tlie  discipline  in  the  home  is  exactly  the  <liscipline  in  a  well- 
ordere<t  family.  Everybody  1ms  duties  whi<‘h  lie  must  perforin; 
everybody  must  do  wliat  is  necessary  for  the  common  <;ood. 

There  are  three  servants— a  cook,  a  laundress,  and  a  seamstress. 
Aside  from  the  labors  perfonued  by  these  three,  the  boys  do  every¬ 
thing;  that  htus  to  be  done  about  the  place.  Their  duties  rotate  so 
that  deadly  monotony,  with  the  consequent  distaste  for  labor  which 
it  begets,  is  avoided.  A  lad  who  has  been  a  cliicken  farmer  for  two 
weeks  w’ill  be  a  carjienter  for  the  next  two  weeks  and,  a  fortnight  later, 
an  ex]>ert  maker  of  beils.  I’sually  four  boys  at  a  time  are  assigned  to 
assist  the  cook.  JiLst  now'  the  lads  are  very  happy  over  the  creation 
of  a  llow'er  garden.  They  liave  long  had  an  excellent  vegetable  garden. 
In  the  little  paper,  Xuestro  llogar,  which  the  boys  publish,  they  say: 

Our  garden  is  tittle,  l)ut  with  our  work  it  lias  produced  sntricient  for  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  hoii.se.  In  snininer  we  have  tomatoes,  from  which  we  make  con.serve 
and  jam.  We  cultivate  onions  in  great  cpiantity,  and  garlic.  In  winter  we 
have  a  large  croj)  of  cahhages.  t'arrots,  potatoes,  radishes,  and  other  vegetables 
art'  always  abundant. 

Most  of  tlie  eggs  and  chickens  arc  consumed  by  the  family,  and 
those  which  are  not  needed  in  the  kitchen  are  sold.  Tliis  business  is 
manageil  entirely  by  the  boys.  The  carpenters  execute  orders  for 
Morris  chairs,  table  lamps,  and  many  other  articles.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Gordon  C.  Krieger,  w'ho  for  two  months  has  been  the  director 
of  tlie  Casa  del  Xiilo,  is  carrying  on  the  vigorous  athletic  program 
w'hich  is  a  tradition  of  the  “  Casa.”  .  .  .  Self-control,  the  spirit 

of  fair  play,  unselfishness,  decision,  speed  of  thought,  are  all  developed 
in  organized  play,  as  well  as  that  feeling  of  social  solidarity  w'hich  is 
necessary  to  civic  virtue.  The  recreation  is  constantly  changed  so 
that  the  pleasure  may  remain  keen. 

Many  friends  visit  the  “  Casa,”  join  in  the  sports,  and  talk  with 
the  boys.  This  personal,  friendly  touch  w'ith  the  less  fortunate 
members  of  the  community  is  of  immense  value.  The  library  is 
accessible,  and  there  is  plenty  of  manual  labor  for  active  moments. 
The  piano  is  always  open,  and  there  is  frequently  music  to  accom¬ 
pany’  songs  which  the  boys  have  written.  Visits  to  the  families  of 
friends,  and  ball  games  with  teams  from  other  places  spice  the  days 
with  interest.  Sometimes  the  lads  are  invited  to  garden  parties 
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where  they  ure  received  as  frieiuls  of  the  ciiildren  of  the  family  whicli 
is  ciitertaininf'  them.  '^Phese  are  moments  of  high  excitement.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  hoys  writes  very  simply  in  Nnestro  Ilogar  (Oiir  Home) 
of  the  cliange  which  he  finds  in  himself  after  a  year  or  so  of  residence 
in  the  “  Casa”: 

I  entered  ttie  “Casa”  very  different  from  what  I  now  am.  I  liad  .several 
things  the  matter  with  my  fe<!t,  and  Stifior  Amatuzzo  enred  them.  In  the  games 
I  was  always  the  la.st,  hut  after  a  little  time  I  was  able  to  run  to  Escarlerchi, 
then  to  Fithregas,  and  I  think  I  ean  soon  run  a.s  far  as  Semino.  In  the  high 
jump  I  have  gained  :{4  eentimeters,  and  I  hope  to  jump  higher  yet.  When  I 
arrived,  I  was  thin  and  very  small.  Now  I  ean  say  tndy  that  I  am  cpiite  differ¬ 
ent,  thanks  to  the  “Casa  del  Nino.”  Never  wilt  I  forget  the  friends  there,  for 
they  have  started  mo  off  right.  I  think  I  will  he  a  great  hasket-hall  player,  de¬ 
fending  forever  the  eolors  of  the  “(Vsa  del  Nino.” 

There  is  a  saying,  “If  you  w’ish  to  do  something  for  the  man, 
you  must  begin  before  he  is  a  man.”  The  “  (’asa  del  Nino”  is  doing  it. 
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By  Enriquk  Naranjo 

('onsul  {ad  honorern)  of  Colombia  in  Bouton 

^  I  ^11 E  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  during  the  first 
I  quarter  of  the  past  century  has  been  considered  the  climatic 
I  point  of  nineteenth  century  history.  The  liberation  of 
Spanish  America  signified,  according  to  the  English  min¬ 
ister  Canning,  the  entrance  into  political  life  of  a  new  world  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  old.  When  the  matter  of  recognizing  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Spanish  American  nations  came  up  before  the 
English  Parliament,’  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  spoke  in  these 
terms: 

“The  vastness  and  importance  of  the  matter  with  which  I  am 
about  to  deal  are  such,  that  rarely  has  a  greater  or  an  equal  one 
been  presented  for  the  consideration  of  a  political  body.  The  results 
extend  to  a  territory  whose  magnitude  and  capacity  for  progress 
almost  stupefies  the  imagination  which  tries  to  envisage  them.” 

Upon  that  vast  territory  to  which  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowme 
referred  there  had  taken  place  a  struggle  lasting  15  years  which  was 
characterized  by  the  loftiest  ideals;  a  struggle  against  ignorance, 
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against  fanaticism,  against  the  elements;  a  struggle  supported  only 
by  the  patriotism  of  a  group  of  men  actuated  solely  by  the  motive 
of  that  independence  which  at  last  was  won.  During  this  long  and 
bloody  strife  heroism  was  continuous,  both  on  the  part  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  and  among  the  Americans,  ('ivic  and  martial  virtues  alike 
distinguished  both  sides;  atrocious  crimes  and  ruthless  slaughter 
stained  the  laurels  of  each. 

The  scene  of  this  struggle  was  chiellv  ('olombia  and  Venezuela, 
whose  history  during  those  days  is  somewhat  involved.  The  axis 
was  Bolivar,  the  soul  of  the  revolution,  the  leader  who  dominated 
the  situation.  That  is  why  in  recalling  the  situation  one  must 
constantly  invoke  his  name. 

In  1883,  when  the  first  monument  to  Bolivar  was  unveiled  in 
this  country,  Mr.  ('oudert,  the  eminent  New  York  lawyer  who  had 
been  named  official  orator  of  the  day,  said  in  his  speech;  “Bolivar, 
like  Washington,  freed  his  country;  like  Hannibal,  he  crossed  the 
Andes;  like  Xajndeon,  he  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  the  capitals.” 
And  another  author  adds:  “History  knows  no  warrior  whose  war- 
steed  has  galloped  farther  and  whose  military  theater  of  operations 
has  been  so  vast.  Neither  (lonzalo  de  Vbrdoba,  ('harles  XII,  Fred¬ 
erick  the  (treat,  nor  the  fabulous  warriors  of  Asia.  (Ihengis  Khan 
and  Tamerlaine,  have  overrun  so  many  countries  in  triumph  as 
did  he.”  With  reason  and  justified  pride  the  ('uban  Marti  well 
wrote:  “Bolivar  brought  tlie  banners  of  liberty  to  more  nations 
than  any  coiu|ueror  ever  overran  under  the  standards  of  tyranny.” 

It  would  be  a  lengthy  task  to  set  down  the  causes  of  this  struggle 
and  its  birth.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  example  of  the  I'nited  States 
in  liberating  itself  from  England  and  forming  u])on  the  beautiful 
continent  that  ('olumbus  discovered  the  first  of  all  American  Repub¬ 
lics  was  not  in  vain.  The  opportune  moment  came  when  Spain  was 
invaded  by  tlie  French  cohorts,  during  the  temj)oiary  dethronement 
of  His  ('atholic  Majesty. 

The  struggle  for  independence  began  in  1810  in  the  streets  of 
Bogota,  the  capital  of  ('olombia;  it  ended  in  1824  upon  the  field  of 
Aj’acucho  in  Peru.  In  this  struggle,  longer  and  more  cruel  than  any 
other,  whole  regiments  that  had  been  recruited  in  Ireland  took  part. 
Officers  volunteered  from  the  most  distinguished  families  of  that 
island  and  also  from  England  whieh,  perhaps  because  of  its  ancient 
rivalry  with  Spain,  consented  to  this  open  support  of  the  rebellious 
American  colonies.  The  action  was  decided  by  Jose  Marfa  ('brdoba, 
a  Colombian  general,  24  years  old,  as  handsome  as  Apollo,  as  valiant 
as  the  marshals  of  the  Empire  who,  with  his  impromptu  battle  cry 
“  Paso  de  vencedores!  A  la  Carga!”  (At  the  double  quick  of  victors! 
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Charge!)  dashed  at  the  liead  of  his  division  against  the  stalwart 
Spanish  ranks. 

Now  these  crusaders  of  liberty  were  not,  as  is  commonly  said, 
soldiers  of  fortune.  What  really  inspired  them  has  been  recorded  for 
us  by  one  of  their  descendants  in  memoirs  which  history  has  garnered. 
Let  us  hear  him:  “The  independent  and  indomitable  spirit  of  my 
heroic  grandfather,  who  beheld  the  ruin  of  his  family  and  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  his  fatherland  [Ireland],  his  anient  love  of  liberty  and  for  the 
Republic,  his  democratic,  aspirations  and  ideals,  these  caused  him  to 
abandon  his  country,  his  comforts,  his  fortune,  and  his  home  in  quest 
of  a  new  country  in  these  parts  of  the  New  World,  where  the  great 
Bolivar  had  just  proclaimed  liberty  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
Spanish  colonies.”* 

Although  men  and  aid  were  sent  from  all  sections  of  Great  Britain 
to  Bolivar,  the  most  important  and  most  numerous  element  came 
from  Ireland,  and  Dublin  was  the  center  of  these  activities. 

In  Ireland’s  capital  the  recruiting  of  soldiers  went  on  openly  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  a  discussion  in  Parliament.  In  Dublin, 
those  who  left  for  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  pampas  of  America  were 
given  sumptuous  banquets.  The  wife  of  Daniel  O’Connell,  then  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  English  Government,  herself  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  expeditionaries  the  tricolor  that  had  been  adopted 
by  the  republicans  beyond  the  sea,  and  this  was  the  banner  embroid¬ 
ered  by  fond  feminine  hands  that  was  to  float  in  the  breezes  of  the 
Andes,  far  from  Ireland.  O’f’onnell,  the  great  patriot,  himself  sent 
his  son  to  Bolivar,  telling  him  that  this  was  his  dearest  offering  to 
American  independence. 

These  facts  are  never  forgotten  yonder  in  the  country  of  my  birth, 
and  I  wi.sh  to  recall  it  in  this  cultured  and  populous  section  of  these 
I’nited  States.  Here  where  on  every  side,  I  hear  and  see  Irish  names, 
I  desire  whoever  happens  to  read  these  lines  to  know,  if  he  does  not 
already,  that  yonder,  beneath  the  burning  sun  of  our  Tropics,  brave 
sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle  helped  our  ancestors  in  their  struggle  for 
independence  and  in  their  efforts  to  found  a  Republic. 

Among  those  who  thus  won  glorious  renown  and  imperishable  fame 
stands  out  Daniel  F.  O’Leary,  born  in  Cork  in  1800.  Of  an  illustrious 
family,  lie  was  related  to  Burke,  the  great  Irish  tribune,  and  to 
O’Connell,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned.  He  was  even  then  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  love  for  letters — he  became  the  chief  authority  con¬ 
cerning  documents  relating  to  BoHvar — and  a  love  for  liberty.  At 
17  he  joined  the  so-called  British  Legion,  which  went  to  Colombia 
in  1817,  with  the  grade  of  alf^rez  (ensign)  under  the  orders  of 
Colonel  Wilson.  He  took  part  in  many  battles,  waded  through 

'  Memoirs  of  F.  Burdett  O’Connor,  Colonel  of  the  Coloinhiiin  Lilierator  Army  and  General  of  Division 
of  the  Army  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  1817-1871,  published  by  his  grandson,  F.  O’Connor  U’Arlach. 
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flooded  plains,  crosst'd  the  Andes  and  followed  Bolivar’s  armies  in  his 
weary  march  across  what  to-day  forms  five  extensive  Republics.  At 
Pantano  de  Vargas,  preliminary  to  the  decisive  action  of  Boyac4,  he 
was  wounded.  He  served  Bolivar  as  aid-de-camp  and  accompanied 
other  illustrious  chiefs  in  the  same  capacity.  At  Carabohix.  above  the 
plains  of  Venezuela,  he  communicated  to  the  British  Ix’gion  the  order 
to  resist  t«)  the  death,  an  order  that  was  carried  out  to  the  letter, 
since  more  than  half  of  its  members  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle. 
When  the  Republic  had  been  established,  the  English  Government 
named  him  on  two  different  occasions  its  Minister  to  ('olomhia,  and 
as  if  his  services  had  not  already  been  sufheient,  he  left  to  posterity, 
in  32  volumes,  the  most  extensive  documentation  upon  Bolivar  and 
his  war  exploits  that  has  ever  been  accumulated  around  any  historical 
personage. 

O’Leary  married  in  Colombia  a  woman  of  high  lineage  and  died 
in  Bogota  on  February  24,  1877.  To  this  day  his  descendants, 
who  belong  to  the  flower  of  society,  live  in  that  capital.  Upon  the 
field  of  Boyaca,  around  the  obelisk  that  marks  the  immortal  site  of 
the  battle  that  gave  liberty  forever  to  Colombia,  there,  among  the 
busts  of  other  heroes,  is  that  of  Ireland’s  illustrious  son.  His 
family  is  still  represented  also  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  Eltham, 
county  of  Kent,  we  know  that  one  of  his  descendants  lives,  hearing 
his  name. 

Another  Irishman  w'ho  won  fame  in  the  struggle  for  the  liberty  of 
South  America,  was  F.  Burdett  O’Connor,  horn  like  O’Leary  in 
Cork,  on  dune  12,  1791. 

“My  grandfather,”  says  the  grandson  who  has  collected  his 
memories,  “was  the  last  representative  of  that  ancient  royal  house  of 
Ireland  that  has  nurtured  in  its  bosom  so  many  distinguished  men 
who  have  brought  imperishable  glory  to  their  fatherland,  some  in 
the  halls  of  Parliament,  others  in  the  forum,  in  letters,  in  diplomacy 
and  on  the  fiehl  of  battle,  and  still  others  by  sacrificing  their  lives  as 
martyrs  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  to  their  religious  belief,  which  this 
family  Inus  preserved  intact  through  the  centuries.” 

O’Connor,  like  many  another  officer,  went  to  (Vdombia  in  1818 
to  place  himself  under  Bolivar’s  orders.  Together  with  the  Colom¬ 
bian  troops  he  took  part  in  the  cam|)aigns  that  won  liberty  for 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia.  After  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  in 
which  he  ser\*ed  as  chief  of  staff,  he  settled  in  Bolivia,  where  he  died, 
and  where  his  descendants  still  dwell.  A  granddaughter  of  his, 
Mcia  O’Connor  D’Arlach,  wjvs  some  years  ago  proclaimed  queen  in  a 
literary  tournament  in  the  city  of  La  Paz,  capital  of  Bolivia.  In 
talent  and  beauty,  evidentlj',  the  prestige  of  her  ancestors’  heroic 
virtues  may  be  perpetuated. 
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Like  so  many  of  his  comrades,  O’f'onnor  wrote  his  memoirs.  It 
is  in  the  reading  of  the  recollections  of  these  men  that  their  struggles 
may  the  better  be  appreciated.  Speaking  of  his  family  and  of  the 
reasons  that  led  him  to  come  to  America,  occurs  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  which  I  can  not  resist  transcribing. 

“My  uncle,  Arthur  O’Connor,  leader  of  the  Irish  insurrection  of 
1798  and,  in  consequence,  an  exile  from  English  territory,  found 
himself  in  France  as  a  division  general,  but  not  in  active  service, 
because  of  a  difference  that  he  had  with  the  Emperor  in  Boulogne, 
where  the  so-called  Irisli  army  was  gathered  for  the  j)urpose  of 
freeing  their  country.”  It  seems  that,  against  the  will  of  the  Irish 
patriot,  Napoleon  incorporated  this  small  army  into  his  own  after 
he  had  brought  tliem  to  Spain  by  leading  them  to  believe  that  he 
would  aid  them  against  England. 

On  one  occasion  during  the  Peruvian  campaign,  some  hundreds  of 
leagues  from  the  soil  of  Colombia,  Bolivar  invited  O’Connor  to  an 
intimate  meal.  The  two  are  seated  face  to  face,  without  witnesses, 
before  a  small  table.  Bolivar  makes  many  imjuiries  about  Ireland. 
O’Connor  tells  him  that  he  has  already  learned  quite  a  little  in 
America;  that  to  the  theoretical  knowledge  acquired  in  the  military 
colleges  he  has  added  now  the  practical  experience  of  war,  and  that 
if  a  war  for  independence  should  break  out  in  Ireland,  a  thing  they 
so  much  desired,  his  wish  was  to  return  to  Europe  and  be  of  use  to 
his  fatherland. 

At  this  Bolivar  rises  to  his  feet,  as  0’(\umor  tells  in  his  Memoirs, 
and  embracing  him  closelv,  exclaims;  “Ah!  If  I  only  had  many 
more  chiefs  like  you!  Take  comfort,  O’Connor;  help  me  in  this 
campaign,  which  I  hope  will  be  the  last,  and  I’ll  give  you  a  regiment 
of  my  plainsmen  to  help  you  liberate  vour  country,  your  Ireland!” 
This  incident  gives  food  for  thought;  it  reveals  the  eternal  aspiration 
of  the  Irish  people  for  freedom  and,  also,  Bolivar’s  love  of 
liberty'.  .  .  . 

Tbe  first  expeditions  weighe<l  anchor  from  English  ports  in  1817. 
Restrepo,  the  historian  of  the  Colombian  revolution,  presents  the 
hdiowing  record  of  the  sailings: 

In  1S17. — The  y't'ssel  India,  with  (’olonel  Skeene  and  300  men: 
this  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  France. 

The  Prince,  with  ('olonel  Wilson  ami  a  cay'alry  corps. 

The  EineraUl,  with  (’olonel  Hippisley'  and  the  first  regiment  of 
Hussars  aiul  the  first  regiment  of  Lancers. 

The  Dawson,  with  ('olonel  ('ampbell  and  a  regiment  of  riflemen. 

The  Britannia,  with  ('olonel  Gilmore  and  an  artillery  brigade. 

The  Grace,  with  Colonel  MacDonald  and  a  group  of  officers. 

In  1819. — There  arrived  with  Colonel  Elson,  o72  veterans  on  the 
coast  of  Venezuela. 
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With  ('olonel  Englisli  come  1,200  to  the  island  of  Margarita.  To 
the  same  plaee  come  dOO  German  rillemen. 

With  General  MaeGregor  eome  (iOO  men  to  the  eoast  of  New 
Grenada. 

With  Colonel  Meeeroni  eome  :100  more  to  the  same  slu)res. 

General  d’Evereux,  alone,  brought  1,721)  Irishmen  of  whom  187 
perished  in  the  Barhadoes  in  a  shipwreck,  and  200  more  belonging 
to  the  same  legion  arrived  in  the  A'essel  Flora. 

Many  of  these  men  died  in  the  service  of  the  Republic  and  but 
few  returned  to  the  verdant  isle.  A  plan  is  now  afoot  to  raise  a 
monument  to  them  in  the  capital  of  Colombia;  in  the  meantime,  a 
marble  tablet  in  their  hoiU)r  with  lettei’s  of  gold  has  been  placed  in 
the  facade  of  the  national  capitol. 


TIIK  ('AIMTOI..  UOOOTA,  COI.OMIUA 


It  is  not  diflicidt  to  imagine  the  sufferings  of  these,  men  under  a 
tropical  sun,  in  a  country  ravaged  by  a  war  to  the  death,  in  which 
there  was  little  pity,  for  the  vampiished!  Their  first  impression  was 
the  worst;  they  rebelled  against  the  discipline  of  their  superiors,  so 
that  morale  was  enforced  with  an  iron  hand.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
opportunity  came  to  fight,  says  Restrepo,  these  troops  showed  that 
they  had  formed  part  of  the  cohorts  who  vanquished  the  French 
eagles. 

An  English  officer  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  present  himself  in 
the  camp  of  Bolivar’s  plainsmen,  and  who  has  left  us  his  recollections, 
tells  of  the  minute  inspection  to  which  his  equipment  was  subjected. 
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For  the  expeditions  of  the  plninsmen  were  outfitted  with  extreme 
care.  “  The  plainsmen,”  he  says,  “admired  our  arms  very  much,  but 
they  were  surprised  to  discover  that  we  did  not  use  the  lance,  which 
they  considered  indispensable.  One  of  them,  who  wore  a  very  deter¬ 
mined  air,  said  as  he  presented  us  with  a  spirited  hoi-se  and  a  rough 
lance,  ‘  These  are  the  weapons  that  count  here.’  And  time  proved 
him  right.” 

Generalissimo  Bolivar  is  described  by  the  author  of  the  Memoirs 
from  which  we  quote  in  the  following  words: 

“  Boliv^ar’s  equipment  corresponded  closely  to  the  extremely  scanty 
resources  of  the  patriot  army.  He  wore  a  dragoon  private’s  helmet, 
a  blue  blouse  with  red  braid  trimming  and  three  rows  of  gilt  buttons; 
rough  trousers  of  the  same  color  as  the  blouse,  and  hempen  sandals. 
He  used  a  light  lance  with  a  black  pennon  on  which  were  embroidered 
a  skull  and  crossbones,  with  the  motto;  Liberty  or  Death. 

“Scarcely  were  these  English  officers  incorporated  into  the  army,” 
relates  the  author  of  these  Memoirs,  “when  a  horseman  gallops  up 
to  announce  that  a  Spanish  regiment  is  in  sight.  The  republican 
leaders  come  running  tumultuously  to  Bolivar  in  noisy  competition 
for  the  honor  of  leading  the  troops  against  the  enemy.  Paez,  rather 
than  asking  a  favor,  seemed  to  be  demanding  a  prerogative,  won  by 
a  nod  of  assent.” 

It  was  with  such  warriors  as  these,  hardened  by  life  in  the  tropics, 
familiarized  with  every  manner  of  toil  and  privation,  that  the  sons 
of  Ireland  united  themselves. 

Passing  from  the  immense  eastern  plains  of  Colombia  to  the  valleys 
of  New  Granada,  many  froze  to  death  in  the  snows  of  the  Andes. 
They  lacked  shelter,  their  mounts  lacked  feed.  Bolivar,  observing 
that  Colonel  Kook  had  his  crimson  coat  buttoned  over  his  bare 
skin,  cried  to  one  of  his  assistants,  “Give  one  of  my  shirts  to  the 
Colonel!”  “Which?”  exclaims  his  assistant.  “Your  Excellency  has 
only  the  one  on  your  back!” 

Some  days  later  Rook  fell  wounded  during  a  charge.  A  bullet  had 
shattered  h's  elbow.  The  surgeon  applied  the  tourniquet,  and  with¬ 
out  employing  any  anesthetic  whatsoever,  amputated  the  arm.  Seiz¬ 
ing  the  latter  with  his  remaining  hand,  the  heroic  Irishman  waved 
it  aloft  and  crying:  “Hurrah  for  Liberty!”  expired.  In  honor  of 
this  brave  man  Bolivar  then  issued  one  of  his  laconic  proclamations— 
but  of  what  arresting  eloquence  it  was! 

Such  were  these  soldiers  of  freedom.  Historj"  has  gathered  their 
names.  But  since  then  there  have  come  to  Colombia  no  more  sons 
of  Ireland — that  land  which  occupies  such  a  favored  place  in  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  Colombia, 


EL  ALMA  PRIMITIVA 

(77/ A’  SPIRIT  PRIMEVAL) 


By  Jose  Santos  C’iiocaxo  * 

I  am  the  spirit  primeval 

I  am  the  spirit  primeval  of  the  Andes  and  the  selvas. 

I  am  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  in  the  night, 

Which  to  my  verses  play  an  orchestral  accompaniment. 

I  am  the  song  of  the  lark  and  the  linnet 

At  dawm,  when  the  snow-tipped  crests  glow  roseate-hued. 

I  am  the  hymn  of  waters  and  of  wintls, 

The  cracking  of  rocks, 

The  creaking  of  tree  trunks. 

The  howling  of  wild  beasts — 

I  am  the  ftpirit  primeval, 

I  am  the  spirit  primeval  of  the  Amies  and  the  selvae. 

My  teachers  are  the  vibrant  trees, 

Whose  branches  entangle  the  wild  west  wind, 

And  the  bubbling  spring  whose  lacy  patterns 
On  the  velvet  sward  are  seen. 

They  are  the  gusts  of  wind 

Which  whirl  in  the  yawning  cavern’s  throat, 

The  sobbing  dells 
•Vnd  the  sleeping  hilltops. 

Tin*  tree  that  yields  branches,  and  the  branches  that  yield  flowers, 
And  the  flowers  which,  though  dumb,  yield  kisses. 

My  teachers  have  taught  me  many  things 
New  unto  man;  the  haTinonious  secrets 
Of  great  Mother  Nature; 

They  have  added  to  my  lyre 
Which  is  of  stone 

Another  string:  the  string  of  savage  music. 

And  thus  I  sing  to  my  lyre  of  eight  strings. 

/  am  the  spirit  primeval, 

I  am  the  spirit  primeval  of  the  Andes  and  the  selvas. 

Oft  in  my  deepest  thought 

It  has  seemed  to  me 

I  was  a  tree,  a  very  corpulent  tree, 

'Translated  from  the  original  Spanish  of  the  greatest  of  Penivian  poets  into  unrhyined  English  verse 
by  Isiihel  S.  Shepard. 
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Above  me  in  my  tragic  insolence, 

Rested  a  snow-cap  ten  centuries  oid, 

Frosen  to  my  crest. 

From  the  top  of  the  Andes 
I  have  gazed  upon  endless  miles  and  leagues 
While  the  snow  upon  my  brow 
Dissolved  into  fine  skeins  of  limpid  water.  ’ 


EL  ALMA  PRIMITIVA 
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With  roots  {jijjantic. 

Anti  I  and  jjrt'w, 

Till  scarce  ten  men  1113'  jiirtli  mi»'ht  span, 

And  men  {^rew  diz/A' 

Watchiii}?  me  sprinj;  far  out  above  the  selva. 

In  the  holhtw  of  nu'  trunk 
Found  shelter,  as  in  a  tlen, 

The  jatjuars,  who  sharpenin*;  their  fangs  upon  mv  hark. 

Or  curved  into  a  hall,  licked  their  leprous  sores. 

1  was  a  tree,  a  corpulent  tree, 

And  m\'  hranches  hurgeoned  in  the  vibrant  spring. 

And  my  (lowers  like  chalices  at  a  feast  where  life  was  sung. 
.Vnd  thus  1  towered  erect  an  eager  spirit, 

,Vnd  far  beneath  m_v  foliage 
Stretched  full  length  upon  the  moss 
Were  all  the  might v  chieftains  of  the  earth 
('elehrating  a  great  reunion. 

.Vnd  in  the  crowd  appeared 

The  grandfather  of  all  the  tribes  of  men, 

With  beard  like  twisted  coil  of  snakes. 

.Vgain  I  have  dreamed 

That  1  was  the  summit  of  an  Andean  |)eak 

Formed  of  one  great  pinnacle  of  rock: 

.Vnd  upon  me  in  m\"  tragic  insolence. 

Rested  a  snow-cap  ten  centuries  old. 

Frozen  to  inv’  crest. 

From  the  top  of  the  Andes 
I  hav’o  gazed  upon  endless  miles  and  leagues; 

While  the  snow  upon  mv  brow 
Dissolved  into  fine  skeins  of  limpid  water. 

And  streams,  entangled  in  mj'  manj’^  fissures. 

Formed  necklaces  of  diamond  or  of  pearl. 

While  I  contemplated,  contemplated,  contemplated. 

The  lush  beauty  of  the  selvas. 

And  the  forests  covering  the  great  pampas — 

The  tracerj"  of  the  rivers  that  down  me  flowed. 

The  vast  and  nebulous  horizon 
And  the  wide  cincture  of  the  seas. 

And  the  long  line  of  flj'ing  herons. 

I  was  a  peak  of  the  Andes, 

A  single  haughty  rock  peak 
When,  suddenly'. 
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Above  the  chill  of  iny  eternal  snows 
I  felt  the  coining  of  a  fjreat  bird, 

1  felt  the  cominf;  of  a  fireat  bird  in  the  clouds, 
lie,  deseendinj;,  dii"  his  ten  claws  into  iny  crest 
rtterin"  his  strident  call, 

The  call  of  the  Condor, 

Like  the  muffled  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

A  call  that  has  resounded  throu‘;ln)ut  Ion",  Ion"  centuries; 
The  voice  which  in  all  my  songs  I  echo; 

And  which  I  sing  through  all  the  ages. 

As  I  strike  the  eight  notes  of  my  eight-stringed  lyre. 

1  am  the  spirit  primeval 

I  am  the  spirit  primeval  of  the  Andes  and  the  selvas. 


AXDEAX  PEAKS 


By  Lavra  Garretv  * 

United  Staleit  Consulate,  Puerto  Cabello,  Venezuela 

f  n  trip  began  at  Puerto  Cabello  on  a  clear,  cool,  bright  day. 

Almost  all  days  are  bright  here.  Even  California  can  give 
J I  no  finer  climate  than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  this  part  of 
Venezuela.  At  7  in  the  morning  when  we  started,  the  sun 
shone  over  a  sea  as  blue  as  ever  was  the  Bay  of  Xa])les.  Puerto 
Cabello  has  the  best  harbor  in  the  country'  and  in  colonial  times  it  was 
the  chief  port.  The  area  of  the  harbor  is  not  great,  but  it  is  easily 
accessible  and  exceedingly  safe.  Quite  large  ships,  ships  of  10,000 
tons  and  more,  call  here.  On  entering  the  harbor  to  the  left  is  seen 
the  Castillo,  a  fort  well  known  to  all  who  have  read  Richard  Harding 
Davis’s  “White  Mice.”  As  readers  of  that  interesting  story  know, 
this  fort  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  other  side  of  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  harbor,  where  the  American  consulate  is  now  situated, 
by  an  underwater  tunnel.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  there  are  hollow 
spaces  under  the  consulate,  though  their  depth,  extent  and  direction 
are  unknown  and  })robably  unknowable.  The  fort  is  more  than  a 
century  old  but  it  is  provided  with  modern  artillery.  It  is  also  used 
as  a  prison.  Here  each  Easter  morning  the  j)risoners  are  permitted 
to  see  the  ceremony  of  the  “  Blessing  of  the  sea.”  This  ceremony 
takes  place  at  daybreak,  too  early  to  get  a  photograph.  It  is  preceded 
by  the  explosion  of  many  varieties  of  fireworks  and  the  .sending  up  of 
hot-air  balloons.  Softly  the  distant  sound  of  chanting  is  heard  and 
soon  a  crowd  aj)pears  in  the  distance,  a  crowd  which  seems  very  large 
when  the  population  of  the  city,  about  15,000,  is  considered.  But 
then  almost  the  entire  tow'ii  is  present  on  the  occasion.  As  the  crowd 
draws  near  it  is  seen  that  the  nucleus  consists  of  the  venerable  padre 
of  the  church  preceded  by  two  boys  swinging  censers.  Over  his  head 
is  a  canopy  embroiilered  in  beautiful  designs  by  the  patient  hands  of 
many  devout  experts  of  the  needle.  The  procession  moves  through 
the  silent,  awed  crowd  and  slowly  approaches  the  temporary  altar 
erected  at  the  landing  for  small  boats.  The  priests  gather  about  the 
altar  and  the  crow'd  closes  in  around  them.  A  short  .service  is  held 
and  the  padre  turns  to  bless  the  sea.  The  entire  surface  of  the  har¬ 
bor  is  covered  with  boats  of  all  sizes  and  kinds.  One  little  urchin  in 
a  dugout  canoe  adds  a  comedy  touch  by  upsetting,  purposely,  then 
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cliinbinj;  calmly  hack  into  his  ininiatuir  ship.  As  (he  padre  raises 
his  haml  in  blessing  every  oar  is  raised  in  salute.  Then  the  hand  is 
loweretl,  the  oai^s  are  dn)pped,  and  the  ceremony  is  over  for  another 
year. 

Venezuela  is  a  land  of  striking  contrasts,  one  mignt  almost  say  a 
land  of  paradox.  Under  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  land,  water, 
and  sky  there  is  a  mystery,  a  (juality  which  at  fii’st  escapes  observa¬ 
tion  hut  which  later  obtrudes  everywhere.  The  tunnel  mentioned 
above  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  mysticism. 

After  a  ride  of  some  54  kilometei's — we  should  have  covered  this 
distance  in  less  than  an  hour—  we  arrived  at  Valencia.  However,  we 
reejuired  about  two  houi-s  for  this  part  of  the  trip,  as  our  automobile 
was  suffering  from  an  acute  attack  of  wontgoitis  during  part  of  the 
time.  Valencia  was  founded  in  1555  and  named  by  Alonso  Diaz 
Moreno.  For  a  time  it  was  the  capital  of  N’enezuela  and  to-day  it 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  cities  of  the  country.  Its  old  Spanish 
houses  with  stained  glass  windows  and  dooi-s,  its  lovely  patios  or 
central  courtyards  filled  with  flowering  plants  and  stately  palms,  all 
make  it  a  place  where  one  wishes  to  linger  for  days. 

About  an  hour’s  ride  from  \’alencia  is  a  plain  where  was  fought  one 
of  the  greatt'st,  in  fact,  the  decisive,  battle  for  the  independence  of 
Venezuela,  the  Battle  of  Carahoho,  on  dune  24,  1S21.  Here  we  saw 
a  triumphal  arch  erected  to  the  victorious  herot“s.  This  place  is  not 
only  of  historical  interest,  but  it  is  also  notable  for  its  beauty.  As 
everj'W'here  in  Venezuela,  there  are  of  course  the  brilliant  azure  of  a 
tropical  sky  and  balmy  breezes.  To  these  are  added  the  lovely  arch 
showing  clear  against  a  background  of  rugged  mountains,  gray  near 
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by  and  purple  in  the  distanee.  At  the  side  of  the  road  is  the  beautiful 
sparkliu}?  lake  of  \'aleneia,  wliere  the  varieties  of  fish  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  They  are  of  all  size's  aiul  eoloi's,  some  of  the  colors  being 
so  vivid  that  they  would  not  be  thought  real  if  seen  in  a  painting. 
Every  color  is  there  red,  green,  black,  white,  blue,  and  even,  I 
suspend,  Se*otch  plaiel.  Ne)te:  This  isn’t  a  fish  ste)rv  e'ither.  But  one 
may  fish  with  e'xen'llent  re*sults  freuu  the  1st  of  .January  to  the  31st 
of  De'cemher.  In  the  lagepeens  are  numereeus  alligateers  which  love  te) 
come  emt  anel  lie  in  the  he)t  sunshine  and  enjoy  a  sie'sta.  But  e>cca- 
sionally  erne  eleee's  so  te>  his  se>rre>w,  like  the  erne  she>wn  in  the  photee- 
graph,  where  a  fine  large  heea  is  crushing  the  alligatepr  into  a  pulp. 
Neeelh'ss  to  say  the  alligateu-  eliel  met  survive  the  operatiem. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  sheew  signs  e)f  Inelian  ance'stry.  Se)me  are 
alnuest  e)r  eiuite  pure-hheeeeh'el  Indians.  Aheeut  thirty  tribe's  have  been 
clas.sifie'el  anel  tlu'ir  remnants  still  inhabit  the  fe)rt'sts  lU'ar  the  principal 
rivers,  such  as  the  ('aroni,  the  Caiira,  anel  the  Parana,  anel  especially 
near  the  upper  OrineMH)  anel  its  trihutarie's.  The  Inelians  are  very 
industrie>us,  making  baskets  anel  hamme)cks  which  are  brought  te)  the 
cities  by  wanelering  traders.  Fe)r  weapeens  they  use  the  he>w  anel 
arrow,  alse)  the  hle)wpipe  with  peeiseuu'el  arrows.  All  are  skilleel 
canoemen,  fishermen,  anel  hunteis.  The'V  make  fish  traps  which 
greatly  re'semhle  the  olel-fashiemed  weerkhaskets  use'el  by  e)ur  granel- 
me)thers,  but  mue-h  enlargeel.  The  traps  are  haite'el  with  a  piece  eif 
meat  eer  e)f  fish,  weighte'el,  anel  sunk  in  eleep  water.  The  fish  be'come 
curieeus  anel  entering  te)  investigate  the  free  lunch,  finel  they  hav'e  a 
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pressing  invitation  to  remain  until  the  fisherman  calls  to  take  them 
to  another  meal — his. 

^  Hunting  is  another  sport  that  may  be  indulged  in  the  year  round. 

There  are  always  plenty  of  game  birds  and  animals.  Hundreds  of 
land  and  atjuatic  species  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  on 
the  plains,  in  the  forests,  along  the  shores,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lake's,  rivers,  and  lagoons.  There  are  many  other  species  which  are 
inten'sting  though  not  game  birds.  Among  these  is  the  little  green 
parakeet,  which  tells  the  worhl  his  name  very  clearly.  He  can  hide 
in  a  hole  no  bigger  than  a  (juarter  of  a  dollar  and  calls  out  his  name 
while  you  l<M)k  for  him  in  vain.  IMien  caught  young  they  be¬ 
come  very  tame  and  they  are  probably  the  only  small  birds  which 
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will  remain  at  home  with  their  owner  without  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
fining  them  in  a  cage.  There  are  many  inten'sting  animals  to  be 
found  in  the  country.  Among  tlu'se  is  the  little  brown  marmoset, 
a  kind  of  monkey,  often  to  he  seen  jumping  from  tree  to  tree  or 
hanging  by  his  tail  from  the  branches.  Deer  are  plentiful  and  are 
much  hunted  for  their  meat  and  their  skins.  This  seems  a  cruel  sport 
and  heartless,  once  you  have  looked  into  their  beautiful  brown  eyes 
which  seem  so  sad  and  pleading.  They  are  the  most  harmless  and 
graceful  animals  to  he  found.  No  other  animal  is  quite  so  graceful 
and  lovely  with  their  arched  necks  and  slender  legs.  Tliey  look  as 
though  their  ancestors  for  thousands  of  years  had  been  thoroughbreds. 
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Tliey  are  very  alert  and  ordinarily  are  able  to  detect  the  pri^ence  of 
an  enemy  half  a  mile  away  if  the  wind  is  toward  them  and  away  from 
the  intruder. 

One  tribe  of  Indians  is  the  Goajuas.  They  are  stronj;  and  warlike 
and  have  successfully  resisted  all  atteinpts  to  subjugate  them  for 
centuries.  The  fairly  well-tilled  fields  are  tende<l  by  the  women. 
Potatoes,  corn,  manioc,  and  yucca  are  cultivated,  also  the  banana 
and  plantain.  Kthnologically  they  belong  to  the  ('arib  group.  Many 
of  the  servants  in  and  near  (’aracas,  the  capital,  are  of  this  race. 

The  Andino  Indians  are  probably  the  best  looking,  best  foriiie:!, 
and  most  intelligent  of  the  aboriginal  iidiabitants.  They  retain 


TKIVMIMIAL  ARCH 
TO  THE  VI  CTO- 
Riors  HEROES  OF 
T  H  E  B  A  T  T  L  E  O  F 
CARABOBO 

This  monument,  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Valeneia,  marks 
the  field  of  the  battle 
which  freed  Veneiuela 
from  Spanish  rule 


many  of  their  native  industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
from  the  fiber  of  the  moriche  palm  and  the  making  of  simple  earthen¬ 
ware.  Most  of  thesf  Jieople  use  but  little  clothing,  the  children  none 
at  all.  It  is  nothing  to  them  if  the  styles  for  ladies’  skirts  call  for  long 
ones,  short  ones,  wide  ones,  or  narrow  ones.  It  is  all  one  to  them. 
-Vt  my  first  meeting  with  one  of  them  I  was  at  a  loss  for  a  subject  for 
conversation.  The  party  of  the  second  part  was  not  interested  in  the 
Geneva  Conference  nor  in  Ma  Ferguson.  So  I  deciiled  to  talk  about 
horses,  jus  many  of  the  Indians  have  beautiful  ones.  A  horse  is  often 
more  to  an  Indian  than  his  wife,  for  there  are  fewer  of  them.  But  all 
the  Indians  seem  to  have  wives  even  if  they  lack  horses. 


A  OEXE  RAL  VIEW  OF  CARACAS,  THE  CAPITAL  OF  VENEZUELA 
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TIIK  PRESIDENT  OF  VENEZI  ELA  WITH  A  OROl’P  OF  FRIENDS 


Oeneriil  Jiwn  Vkfnle  Ooniez,  tlu'  Pr«*si(U‘nt.  in  uniform,  is  sea(e<I  nt  the  right  of  the  tree 


A  SECTION  OF  CARACAS 

The  Palnee  of  Miraflores,  resilience  of  the  President,  in  the  midille  distance 
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THE  MILITARY  COLLEHE,  CARACAS 


The  “West  Point”  of  Venemelii 


A  NEGRO  FAMILY  OF  VENEZUELA 
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Kvorvwhere  in  Venezuela  the  people  are  kindly  and  courteous,  and 
smiles  are  far  more  plentiful  than  frowns.  They  are  very  fond  of 
giviii"  and  receiving  presents  on  any  and  all  occasions.  A  person 
departing  on  even  a  short  journey  exchanges  gifts  with  all  his  friends, 
and  the  gifts  may  he  anything  from  a  fish  to  a  diamond  ring. 

One  thing  that  the  average  person  dislikes  is  to  he  awakened  at  5 
in  the  morning  (perhaps  after  an  all-night  dance)  by  a  hoy  or  man 
singing  ‘‘  Carbon?”  pronounced  car-bone  with  the  accent  on  the  hone. 
Sometimes  the  carbon  is  being  sold  by  a  senorita  dressed  in  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow  and 

leading  a  diminutive  burro  ^  \ 

so  completely  covered  with  |f  ^ 

sacks  of  charcoal  that  he  'W 

is  completely  invisible.  S 

Venezuela  is  the  most 
accommodating  country  in 

To  find  a  suitable  temper- 
ature  it  is  only  necessary 

This  great  variety  permits 
the  growing  of  coconuts, 

tobacco,  cotton,  beans,  ... 

corn,  and,  near  Caracas,  *•.• 


even  grapes 
berries.  Neither  artificial 
drainage  nor  irrigation  is 
so  w'ell  balanced 


necessary 

is  the  alternation  of  dry 
spells  and  rain. 

Never  was  there  a  more 
beautiful  road  for  color 
and  form  than  that  to 
Caracas.  It  runs  through 
and  between  mile-high 
mountains  and  it  is  kept  in  excellent  condition  for  automobiles.  At 
Maracay  we  stopped  for  lunch  at  the  hotel,  where  we  had  a  sumptu¬ 
ous  meal  of  many  varieties  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  As  ever}"- 
where  in  \’enezuela,  the  servants  were  willing  and  obliging  and 
smiling  and  seemed  really  anxious  that  we  should  enjoy  our  short  stay. 

The  next  point  of  interest  was  the  “f)scuela  Militar,”  or  military 
college,  the  West  Point  of  Venezuela,  situated  on  the  Monte  de 
Piedad,  more  than  a  thousand  meters  above  sea  level.  It  somewhat 
suggests  West  Point  with  its  beautiful  building  against  a  background 
of  rugged  mountains. 


•MONUMENT  COMME.MORATINO  THE  BATTLE 
OF  CARABOBO.  CARACAS 
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Only  the  more  interesting  points  can  be  noted  in  an  article  of  this 
kind,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  trip  is  worth  taking.  There  are 
always  minor  discomforts  such  as  a  little  dust  and  occasional  holes  in 
the  road,  though  these  are  very  few.  But  overhead  is  the  clear  azure 
of  a  tropical  sky  where  the  sun  burns  like  a  white  flame  only  partly 
and  occasionally  obscured  by  little  wooly  clouds.  It  seems  to  be 
fine  weather  almost  always,  for  the  rain  comes  seldom.  At  several 
points  on  the  road  are  sad  memorials,  crosses  erected  where  men  have 
ilied  from  accidents  or  otherwise. 

After  covering  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  kilometers  in  about  six 
and  a  half  hours  we  reached  Caracas,  situated  nearly  a  thousand 
meters  above  the  sea.  Here  we  were  glad  to  find  our  room  at  the 
hotel  waiting  for  us  and  we  greatly  appreciated  the  opportunity  to 
rest. 


UNITED  STATES  TRADE 
WITH  LATIN  AMERICA 
DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  •; 


By  Matilda  Phillips 
Chief  Statinlician,  Pan  American  Union 


Trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  20  lAitin  American 
Republics  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1925,  as  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  shows  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  fiscal  j'car  of  9.8  per  cent. 

Divided  as  to  imports  and  exports,  the  trade  for  the  two  years  was: 


Fiscal  year 

Imports 

Exports  Total  trade 

1924-2.'i . 

$1,015,557,618 
KKl,  HI,  801 

$800, 122, 825  $1, 824, 680, 443 

678,:i66,707  1,661,  ,'108,568 

1923-24 . 

32,415,727 

3.2 

130,756,118  16;{,  171,845 

10.2  ».8 

Compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1913-14,  United  States  imports 
from  the  Latin  American  Republics  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
greater  by  117  per  cent,  while  exports  to  those  countries  were  in¬ 
creased  by  189  per  cent. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  distribution  of  United  States  trade 
with  Latin  America  for  the  fiscal  years  1913-14,  1923-24,  and 
1924-25; 


Trade  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America,  twelve  months  ended  June  30 


IMPORTS 


Countries  of  origin 

1914 

1924 

1925 

Mexico . 

Ouatemala . 

Salvador . 

Honduras . 

Nicaragua . 

$92, 690,  566 
4,078,612 
1, 1.58, 320 

3,  130,  328 
1, 395, 248 
3, 570, 364 

4,  .509, 719 
131, 303, 794 

3,876,834 

691,807 

$153, 574,  ««> 
9, 260, 816 
3, 158, 444 
4,  716,  436 
5,905,628 
4,656,761 
4, 344, 496 
359,819,351 
8, 755, 320 
1,  453, 453 

$18.5, 109, 260 
10,420,612 
3, 394, 473 
7, 1.57,642 
5,481,423 
4, 173, 091 
6,342,645 
291,915,139 
6,69.5,175 
1, 928, 525 

246,  4a5, 592 

555, 644,  741 

522,617,985 

45,123,988 

70 

101, 329, 073 
25, 722, 128 
16,051, 120 
3,  .595, 456 
64,651 
12, 175, 723 
7, 715, 144 
9, 763, 069 

77,423,752 
786,206 
146, 255, 852 
92,  .504, 7,50 
54, 806,  301 
5,784,511 
311,689 
28,621,301 
6, 875, 439 
14, 127, 349 

78, 061, 321 
no,  174 
198,  .546, 477 
99,028,041 
59, 333, 787 
7, 38.5, 783 
239,931 
18, 056, 105 
14, 542, 413 
17,635,601 

221,  .540;  422 
467,946,014 

427, 497, 150 
983, 141,891 

492,939,633 
1, 015,557,618 

EXPORTS 


Countries  of  destination 

1914 

1924 

1925 

$38,748,793 
3, 601, 813 
2,155, 138 
4, 873, 512 
2,629,034 
3,501,386 
22,678,234 
68,884, 428 
4,917,201 
5,540,705 

$124,084,099 
7,179,404 
5,422,345 
9, 304, 340 
5,834,651 
5,456,809 
23, 818, 242 
192,297,954 
14,454,804 
11,822,318 

1  $146,833,521 
9, 276, 543 
8,646,016 

1  9,831,123 

6,415,347 
6, 709,  '201 
27, 510, 169 
206,662,049 
16,673,398 
13, 150, 461 

Haiti . 

157,530,244 

399,674,966 

451,707,828 

45, 179,089 
1, 145, 555 
'29,963,914 
17,432,392 
6,786,153 
•2,967,759 
173,191 
7, 141, 252 
5,641,266 
5,401,386 

106,690,799 
3,624,218 
53,985,282 
30,869,865  1 
22, 739, 349  I 
4,836,640 
681,731 
22,675,761  1 
17,349,432 
15,238,661 

134,864,211 
4,66.5,351 
80,  .590, 029 
34,783,981 
33, 816, 810 
5,609,668 
1,001,6.58 
23,301,0'27 
18, 796, 650 
19,985,612 

Btdiriai .  . . 

ChUe . 

Paraguay  * . . . 

Pent.... . 

Uruguay . 

121,831,9.57 
279, 362, 201 

278,691,741 
678, 366, 707 

3.57,414,997 
,  809,1-22,825 

■  United  states  statistics  credit  commodities  in  considerable  quantities  imported  from  and  exported  to 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  via  ports  situated  in  neighboring  countries  not  to  the  Republics  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  but  to  the  countries  in  which  the  ports  of  departure  or  entry  are  located. 


Courtesy  of  Touring  Club  Argentino.  Buenos  Aires 


ROADS  OF  AROENTIKA 


Upper:  The  road  to  Chile,  via  the  Pass  of  Uspallata.  Center:  Another  section  of  the  same  road  across 
Abra  Rawson.  Ixtwer:  The  Cordoba-San  Juan  road 


^S;A 

■  #  ' 

.  ^ ^  . jp 

C’ourte«y  of  Toitrinc  Club  Ancontino.  Buonon  Aim 


TYPKS  OF  AHOF.NTINE  BRIDGES 


Vpper:  Bri<lK<“  ov»‘r  the  Mcruloita  River  at  I'siiallata.  Second;  Drawhri dire  over  the  Riiu-huelo,  Buenos 
Aires.  Third;  Briilge  spanninK  the  Potrero  River,  Tueumftn  Province.  I.,ower;  Ven-da  Bridge,  over 
the  Rto  (Iraixle,  at  Tilcara,  Jiijiiy  Province 
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AROEXTIXA 


Oil  REFixEUY  AT  La  Plata. — The  Ministers  of  Agriculture, 
Public  Works,  and  Marine  recently  visited  the  oil  refinery  at  the 
Central  Dock  of  La  Plata,  which  was  begun  about  nine  months  ago. 
The  refiner\’  plant  covers  1,500  square  meters,  on  which  are  located 
seven  crude  oil  tanks  10  feet  high  by  114  in  diameter,  holding  8,500 
tons.  The  first  refinery  has  been  constructed  for  the  production  of 
gasoline,  crude  naptha,  kerosene  and  other  first  products.  The 
second  refinery  section  is  now  under  construction.  When  the  entire 
plant  is  completed  it  will  be  perfectly  equipped  to  produce  the  by¬ 
products  of  petroleum. 

Esti.mates  of  Buexos  Aires  i*oi»ri..vTi()X. — The  police  department 
of  Buenos  Aires  on  June  1,  1925,  took  an  informal  census  of  the  city 
by  police  districts  for  the  redistribution  of  city  service.  As  a  result 
of  this  census  the  population  of  the  capital  of  Argentina  is  estimated 
to  be  2,310,441. 

First  Xatioxal  Uoxgress  of  Ecoxo.mi.sts  axd  Public  Ac- 
couxtaxts.- On  July  4,  1925,  the  ('ongress  of  Economists  and  Public 
Accountants  was  opened  in  Buenos  Aires  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  the  Faculties  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  in  the  various  I’niversities,  and  ()ther  colleges  and  schools. 
The  program  of  study'  covered  four  sections:  1.  Bankruptcy  laws, 
stock  companies,  insurance  and  insurance  companies,  banks,  cor¬ 
porations,  bases  for  valuation  and  inventories,  registration  of  failures, 
public  registry  »»f  trade,  and  similar  subjects.  2.  Special  legislation 
regulations  for  the  profession  of  jiublic  accountant,  financial  and  other 
accounting,  and  reforms  in  the  law  of  accounting.  3.  ('ommercial 
instruction  embodying  standardization  of  plans  for  study'.  4.  Organ¬ 
ization  of  the  profession  and  the  federation  of  colleges  <)f  accountancy. 

('oTTox  ('ooi'ERATivE  Federatiox. — Oil  July  1 ,  1925,  the  directors 
of  the  cotton  cooperative  associations  of  the  I*rovinces  of  Santiago 
del  Estero,  ('orrientes,  and  Tucuman  met  to  discuss  the  formation  of 
a  National  ('otton  ('ooperative  Federation  for  the  benefit  of  cotton 
planters.  It  was  decided  that  this  federation  should  have  its  offices 
in  Santa  Fe,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  which  is  the 
central  point  of  the  cotton-raising  regions.  In  the  draft  of  the  sta¬ 
tutes  of  the  new  organization  jilans  are  made  for  loans  bv  the  Bank 
of  the  Nation  to  cotton  planters,  the  largest  loan  to  be  5,000  pesos  at 
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the  rate  of  100  pesos  per  hectare  and  10  centavos  per  kilogram  of 
estimated  cotton  crop. 

BOLIVIA. 

KeOULATIOXS  for  the  erection  of  wireless  STATIONS. — On 
June  22,  1925,  the  Government  issued  an  important  decree  governing 
the  erection,  in  the  Republic,  of  wireless  transmitting  and  sending 
stations.  According  to  this  decree  the  installation  of  either  oflicial 
or  private  wireless  stations  is  free.  All  permits  for  erecting  wireless 
stations  shall  be  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Communications  on  receipt 
of  a  favorable  report  made  by  the  Director  General  of  Telegraphs. 
Tlie  wave  lengths  used  by  private  wireless  stations,  either  transmitting 
or  receiving,  shall  always  be  longer  or  shorter  than  the  wave  length 
used  by  oflicial  stations.  The  wireless  transmitting  stations  are 
divided  in  five  classes  as  follows;  Stations  erected  for  teaching  pur¬ 
poses  at  either  public  or  private  schools;  stations  erected  by  foreign 
or  native  concerns  or  persons  for  experimental  purposes;  stations  for 
establishing  direct  communication  between  two  or  more  fixed  points 
belonging  to  the  same  person  or  concern;  private  or  oflicial  broad¬ 
casting  stations;  amateur  stations.  Permits  for  receiving  stations 
will  be  granted  to  both  foreign  or  native  concerns  or  persons.  The 
application  for  a  permit  to  erect  a  wireless  station  must  state  the 
type  of  station  to  be  installed  and  the  location,  giving  also  enough 
details  to  determine  just  what  disturbances  might  be  caused  in  the 
vicinity  by  such  a  plant.  The  initial  license  fee  for  a  private  receiv¬ 
ing  station  is  5  bolivianos.  Thereafter  a  monthly  payment  of  3 
bolivianos  is  required. 

Improvements  for  the  pubuc  markets  of  La  Paz. — The 
Municipal  Council  of  La  Paz  recently  made  a  contract  with  a  com¬ 
mercial  firm  for  the  purchase  of  300  marble  top  tables  for  use  in  the 
markets  of  that  city.  One  hundred  of  these  tables  have  already  been 
delivered  and  placed  in  the  center  market  of  La  Paz. 


BRAZIL 


Highway  Federation. — A  Brazilian  Highway  Federation  has 
b?en  formed  which  will  ultimately  be  composed  of  members  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  national  institutions  and  associations  which  are  especially 
interested  in  the  development  of  highways  and  transportation,  llie 
Federation  w'ill  also  invite  to  become  its  members  representatives 
appointed  by  the  federal,  state,  and  municipal  governments.  The 
aim  of  the  Federation  will  be: 

(a)  To  study  and  examine  tiie  fundamental  principles  which  contribute  to  the 
development  of  highway  transportation. 

(b)  To  aid  and  encourage  the  construction  and  preservation  of  highways. 
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(c)  To  study  the  plans  and  make  the  organization  a  Federal  Department  that 
will  cooperate  and  assist  in  the  construction  of  highways  subordinate  to  a  general 
plan. 

(</)  To  collect  statistics  which  will  show  the  exact  situation  as  regards  national 
highways  and  the  requirements  thereof. 

(e)  Create  in  engineering  schools,  preliminary  and  professional  schools  the 
stufly  of  subjects  relating  to  highway  construction,  its  i)rcservation,  traffic,  and 
finances. 

Fki’it  exports. — Statistics  on  Brazilian  fruit  exports  show  that 
bananas  are  not  tlio  only  fruit  export e»l,  ami  it  is  hoped  that  this  will 
prove  a  source  of  additional  income.  In  1924,  22,174,052  milreis 
were  received  from  the  sale  of  fruit,  distributed  in  the  following 
manner: 


Fruit 

.\  mount  1 

Income 

Pineapplvs _ _ _ 

Baniimis . 

. bunches.. 

■  i 

1 

866.  SOO 
3,879,428 
2,010 
730,68.') 
7,040 

Milrris 
89.'),  794 
15, 1.™,  725 
77,362 

Oranges . 

Xot  spcciQisi . 

. do _ 

5, 73.3;  831 
7,340 

A  XEW  PORT. — Definite  negotiations  have  been  made  with  the 
Government  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  for  a  new  railroad  from 
Campinas  to  Sao  Sehastiao,  and  for  the  opening  of  a  new  port  at 
that  place.  According  to  the  plans  and  hmlget  presented  by  the 
Company  for  Coast  Improvement,  the  work  will  cost  24,()()(),000 
dollars  at  an  exchange  rate  of  9  milreis.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
auxiliary  port  will  relieve  the  congestion  in  Santos,  ami  that  a  spur 
from  the  new*  railroad  to  Santos  will  relieve  the  congestion  on  the  i 
Sao  Paulo  Railway,  which,  at  present,  is  the  only  line  linking  the 
coffee  districts  to  the  coast. 

('oNFEREXCE  OX  COFFEE  sTABiLiz.vTiox. — In  the  rcceiit  conferences 
between  the  Commission  of  American  Coffee  Roasters  and  the  Sao 
Paulo  Institute  for  the  Permanent  Protection  of  Coffee,  the  following 
steps  were  reeommended  for  the  stabilization  of  coffee  prices  in 
Brazil: 

(1)  The  rogularizatiuu  of  cofToe  Khipmoiits  iuto  Santos. 

(2)  The  maintenance  in  Santos  of  a  stock  of  not  le.ss  tiian  1,200,000  sacks, 
thus  insuring  to  tlie  buyer  au  adequate  stock  of  the  grades  which  his  markets 
demand. 

(3)  Tlie  education  of  importers  and  buyers  to  a  regular  system  of  buying, 
since  the  previous  pt'riodical  method  was  in  great  measure  the  eau.se  of  great 
ffuet  nation. 

(4)  Tlie  promotion  of  financial  cooperation  in  order  that  the  Institute  may 
obtain  loans  to  be  u.scd  in  the  legitimate  financing  of  the  producers’  needs. 

(5)  The  publication  of  statistical  information  as  to  stocks  and  markets. 

Commercial  classificatiox  of  cottox. — A  very  practical  course 
ha.s  just  been  initiated  by  Dr.  Miguel  Calmon,  Minister  of  Agrictil- 
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turo  of  Brazil.  By  a  recent  act  a  new  course  for  the  eonunereial 
classification  of  cotton  has  been  established  under  the  direction  of  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Cotton  Classification.  Three  three- 
month  courses  will  be  conducted  throufjhout  the  year,  beginning  on 
the  1st  of  February,  the  1st  of  July,  and  the  1st  of  October.  In 
broad  terms,  the  coui*se  will  cover  the  history  of  cotton  in  the  various 
countries  and  in  Brazil;  the  harvesting  and  storage  of  cotton;  the 
structure,  composition,  and  resistance  of  the  fiber;  its  commercial 
appli<‘ation;  and  its  classification  in  accordance  with  commercial 
standards. 

Port  for  inflammable  materials. — The  cpiestion  of  a  port  for 
inflammable  materials  has  been  occupying  the  attention  of  Brazilian 
authorities  ever  since  the  recent  catastrophe  on  the  llha  do  Caju  in 
Guanahara  Bay.  It  is  now  proposed  to  huilil  a  special  port  with 
modern  docks,  warehouses,  and  other  equipment  on  the  island  of 
Bra^^o  Forte.  This  island  offers  excellent  conditions,  as  it  is  in  a 
sufficiently  isolated  portion  of  the  bay  without  being  too  far  from 
the  city.  Furthermore,  soundings  have  proved  that  no  dredging 
will  he  necessary  to  connect  this  port  with  the  already  existing 
channel. 

chile 

Congress  of  Apiculture. — The  Chilean  Congress  of  Apiculture, 
which  met  in  Santiago  for  the  purpose  of  developing  means  for  im¬ 
proving  this  industry,  held  its  closing  session  on  May  22,  1925. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Congress: 

To  develop  further  the  study  of  bee  culture  in  the  .\gronomic  Institute,  as 
well  as  in  the  practical  schools  of  agriculture,  and  also  to  have  this  study  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  regular  course  of  the  normal  schools  for  both  sexes;  to  suggest  to 
the  Government  that  the  agronomic  engineer  in  charge  of  information  on  api¬ 
culture  shall  give  lectures  in  various  cities  of  the  Republic  on  this  subject,  also 
that  an  annual  appropriation  of  100, (MM)  pesos  be  made  for  the  propaganda  sec¬ 
tion;  to  install  an  up-to-date  apiary  in  the  .Vgrieultural  School,  and  also  in  the 
three  different  zones  of  the  Republic;  to  hold  a  competition  every  three  years 
for  specialists  in  a|)iculture  with  the  view  of  sending  the  winner  to  the  United 
States;  to  establish  a  prize  for  bee  culturists  who  obtain  the  largest  amount, 
and  the  best  cpiality  of  honey  from  their  bee  hives;  to  recommend  to  the  proper 
authorities  that  in  the  selection  of  forest  reserves  preference  shall  be  given  to 
those  where  the  ulmo  tree  (eucryphia  eordifolia)  predominates;  and  to  celebrate 
a  second  congress  in  Tumuco  during  the  latter  part  of  .April,  1920. 

Sewer  syste.m  for  Cartagena. — On  June  11,  1925,  the  President 
of  tlic  llepublic  and  his  Cabinet  visited  the  city  of  Cartagena  for  the 
purpose  of  participating  in  the  ceremonies  attending  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  work  on  the  sewer  system  to  be  installed  in  that  city. 
The  appropriation  for  this  worklis  approximately  373,108.43  pesos. 
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Participation  of  Chile  in  Bolivian  Industrial  Exposition. — 
In  order  to  promote  still  further  the  existing  commercial  relations 
between  the  two  republics,  the  Chilean  Government  requested  all 
Chilean  manufactures  and  industrials  to  send  samples  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  Industrial  Exposition  held  in  La  Paz,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  centennial  celebration  in  August  last.  The  Chilean  Government 
also  built  several  pavilions  at  the  exposition  grounds  to  house  these 
exhibits. 

Sugar  production. — The  Minister  of  Agriculture  recently  issued 
the  regulations,  prepared  by  the  General  Administration  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Service,  for  the  application  of  the  law  which  provides  for 
the  awarding  of  prizes  to  producers  of  beet  sugar.  These  regula¬ 
tions  state  the  conditions  under  which  concessions  will  be  granted 
to  persons  interested  in  this  industry,  and  thus  serve  to  expedite 
the  granting  of  permits  in  response  to  the  many  petitions  already 
received  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  from  persons  desirous  of 
establishing  sugar  factories  of  20,000  tons  productions  or  more. 

COLOMBIA 

Water  Power  Commission. — Due  to  the  initiative  of  the  two 
Colombian  delegates  to  the  Water  Power  Conference  in  London  in 
1924,  a  Water  Power  Commission  has  been  established  in  Bogotd, 
headed  by  the  Ministry  of  Industry.  A  representative  from  Colom¬ 
bia  to  the  permanent  Commission  in  London,  which  is  to  carry  on 
the  work  outlined  in  the  conference  mentioned,  has  also  been 
appointed.  Among  the  works  thus  planned  is  the  making  of  a 
pluviometric  map,  which  has  been  entrusted  to  the  Director  of  the 
National  Observatory  and  the  president  of  the  Sociedad  Colombiana 
de  Ingenieros;  and  the  installation  of  pluviometric  apparatus  in  the 
principal  telegraph  offices,  to  the  end  that  they  may  constantly 
transmit  the  requisite  data  for  the  measurement  of  rainfall  and  the 
velocity  of  winds.  The  central  meteorological  office  will  receive 
such  data  daily  from  more  than  200  substations. 

Railroads  and  other  public  works. — From  a  message  to  the 
President  by^  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  the  following  is  quoted: 

Tliis  [railways]  is  one  of  the  fields  in  which  official  activity  is  necessarily  most 
intense.  In  192:i  the  appropriations  for  railways  were  meagre,  barely  sufficient 
to  enable  work  to  Ije  continued  on  the  Pacific  road  and  allow  100,000  jicsos 
towarrl  the  prolongation  of  the  Northern  road.  Even  so,  final  surveys  were 
made  for  the  linking  up  of  the  new  sections  of  Central  del  Norte  road  from 
Ciicuta  to  Gamarra.  In  that  same  year  Congress  pa.s.scd  a  series  of  laws  author¬ 
izing  the  construction  of  .several  railroads  in  the  interests  of  various  sections  of 
the  countr}’,  the  funds  for  which  are  to  lx;  drawn  from  American  treatj’  payments. 

The  national  program  of  public  works  to  be  completed  during  the  next  five 
j'cars — 192.5-19.30 — is  as  follows; 
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Pesos 

Completion  of  the  Dock  Canol .  1,  OOO,  UOO 

Opening  of  Bocas  de  Ceniza .  3, 500, 000 

Aerial  cable  road  from  Cucuta  to  Oamarra .  2,  .’iOO,  000 

Central  del  Norte  R.  K.,  300  kilometers .  9,  ooo,  000 

Central  de  Bolivar  R.  R.,  100  kilometers .  2,  .500, 000 

Huila  R.  R.,  80  kilometers .  2,000,000 

Pacific  R.  R.  (via  PopaySn),  40  kilometers .  1,200,000 

Pacific  R.  R.  (Zarzal-Armenia),  fiO  kilometers .  2,000,000 

Nariflo  R.  R.  (to  Altaquer),  90  kilometers .  3, 000, 000 

Southern  R.  R.,  50  kilometers .  1,500,000 

Choco  cable  R.  R.,  first  section .  1, 200. 000 

Carare  R.  R.,  90  kilometers .  2, 500, 000 

Quindin  R.  R.  (Nacederos-Armenia),  50  kilometers .  1,500,000 

Santander  R.  R.,  30  kilometers .  600,000 

Subventions  to  departmental  railroads,  300  kilometers .  6,000,000 


40,000,000 

20  per  cent  emergency  fund .  8,000,000 


Total  .  48,000,000 


COSTA  RICA 

Agricultural  COOPERATIVE  society. — On  November  1,  1924,  the 
Agricultural  Savings  Society  was  formed  in  San  Jose  for  mutual 
cooperation,  the  development  of  business  and  industrj',  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  savings,  and  loans  to  laborers  and  employees.  The  society 
began  operations  with  a  capital  of  50,000  colones  in  shares  of  100 
colones  each,  purchasable  by  weekly  or  monthly  installments.  The 
society  plans  to  establish  a  system  of  agencies  in  the  principal 
cities  and  agricultural  centers  of  the  country.  It  also  publishes 
a  monthly  review  containing  interesting  articles  on  agriculture, 
public  health,  the  Red  Cross,  and  other  subjects. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Rice  crop  in  Santiago. — The  production  of  rice  on  one  of  the 
large  farms  cultivated  by  irrigation  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago  is 
!  expected  to  reach,  during  the  months  from  July  to  October,  2,500 
quintals  of  very  superior  grain. 

Road  from  Azua  to  San  Juan. — The  section  of  the  Sanchez 
highway  between  the  city  of  Azua  and  San  Juan,  comprising  83  kilo¬ 
meters,  was  opened  to  traffic  in  June  last. 

Sugar  mill. — A  .sugar  mill  has  been  established  at  Banegas,  near 
Santiago,  the  first  enterprise  of  this  kind  to  be  started  in  that  section. 
The  mill  will  commence  operations  with  a  daily  production  of  125 
tons,  and  it  is  hoped  the  supply  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  Santiago  market  and  that  of  the  surrounding  sections. 

Campaign  against  plant  insects. — The  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  of  llaina  is  carrying  on  a  very  valuable  service  for 
destroying  insects  harmful  to  plant  life,  by  cultivating  and  distrib¬ 
uting  parasitic  fungi.  These  fungi  are  used  particularly  for  combat- 
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ing  plant  diseases  of  citrous  fruits  and  are  distributed  free  together 
with  instructions  for  their  use  by  the  Agricultural  Station. 

ECUAIKIR 

New  TELEPHONE  PLANT. — By  a  resolution  of  the  Executive,  dated 
June  27,  a  call  for  bids  was  made  to  install  a  new  telephone  plant  in 
the  city  of  Quito,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  drafted  by  the  General 
Administration  of  Telegraphs  and  Telephones.  The  plant  must 
be  of  the  central  battery  system  and  capable  of  providing  service  for 
3,000  subscribers,  the  telephones  shall  be  both  wall  and  desk  type, 
1,500  of  each  kind.  The  contractor  shall  be  paid  for  the  plant  once 
that  it  is  installed  and  in  working  order,  by  the  receipts  from  the 
telephone  service  itself. 

Commerce  for  June. — Exports  of  cacao  during  the  month  of 
June  totaled  5,400,000  kilos,  valued  at  5,100,000  sucres,  35  per  cent 
going  to  the  United  States.  Exports  of  cinchona  were  600  kilos, 
Panama  hats  estimated  at  4,000  dozen,  hides  11,000  kilos.  The 
total  of  exports  through  Guayaquil  was  valued  at  5,.500,000  sucres. 

Salt  monopoly  regulations. — Tlie  regulations  of  the  salt 
monopoly  law,  published  recently,  provide  that  the  main  office  of 
the  monopoly  shall  be  located  in  Guayaquil.  The  controlling  offices 
of  Santa  Elena,  Punta  Arenas,  Boca  de  Bagre,  Payana,  and  Charapoto 
shall  be  directly  responsible  to  the  main  office  at  Guayaquil,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  Organic  Law  of  the  Treasury  shall  present  their 
accounts  every  year  to  the  Tribunal  at  Guaj'aquil.  After  the 
public  sales  of  salt  have  been  made,  the  surplus  may  be  exported 
either  directly  by  the  Attorney  General  or  sold  by  contract  to  private 
parties.  Exports  of  salt  to  foreign  ports  shall  be  made  through  the 
port  of  Guayaquil,  and  those  to  towns  in  Southern  Colombia  through 
the  city  of  Quito.  All  transportation  costs  shall  be  met  by  the 
contractor. 

GUATEMALA 

Automatic  telephone  system. — A  contract  has  been  signed  by 
the  Government  of  Guatemala  and  the  Allegemeine  Elektricitaets 
Gesellschaft  of  Berlin  for  the  installation  of  an  automatic  telephone 
system,  with  underground  cables,  in  Guatemala  City,  at  a  cost  of 
.?678,285.  The  contract  provides  for  2,000  telepliones,  with  a 
possible  extension  to  3,000,  and  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the 
central  office. 

Stock-raising  i'ompany. — A  stock-raising  company  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000  has  recently  been  formed  in  Guatemala  City’  for  the 
raising,  slaughtering,  and  packing  of  beef. 

Public  works. — On  June  30,  in  commemoration  of  the  revolution 
of  1871,  the  following  public  works  were  opened  to  the  public  :  San 
Diego  bridge  ov’er  the  Guaculate  River  on  the  Escuintla-Antigua 
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road;  masonry  and  wooden  bridge  over  the  Zopes  River  on  the  Quich^- 
Totonicapan  road  in  Cun^n;  iron  bridge,  59  feet  long  by  12  wide,  over 
the  Oeosito  River  on  the  Retalhuleu-Coloinba  road;  iron  suspension 
bridge,  00  feet  long  and  4  wide,  over  the  Sununa  River  in  San 
Sebastian;  suspension  bridge,  90  feet  long  and  0  wide,  over  the 
Oeosito  River  between  San  Sebastian  and  San  Carlos;  and  a  school 
building  in  San  Martin. 

International  bridge. — On  July  5,  1925,  the  international 
bridge  between  Guatemala  and  Mexico  over  the  Suchiate  River  was 
opened  to  traffic. 

Law  regulating  profession  of  pharmacist  and  saleofdrugs. — 
See  page  1058. 

HAITI 

Forestry  Experiment  Station. — During  the  month  of  June 
5,000  more  plants  of  sisal  were  brought  from  Fort  Libert^  and  planted 
at  the  llatte  Lathan  Experiment  Station.  This  makes  a  total  of 
about  15,000  plants  planted  on  10  hectares  of  land.  In  spite  of  the 
long  distance  the  plants  were  brought,  and  very  frequent  rains,  the 
sisal  is  doing  w'ell. 

During  April  and  June  cotton  was  planted  between  the  rows  on 
several  hectares  of  the  sisal  plantation,  and  is  growing  nicely. 

City  improvements. — A  matter  worthy  of  note  is  the  paving  of 
the  gutters  in  the  section  of  town  near  the  shore  on  the  south  side 
of  Port-au-Prince.  This  has  been  a  swampy  section  in  which  stag¬ 
nant  water  was  quite  common  and  it  has  been  a  source  of  considerable 
trouble  in  the  breeding  of  malaria-carrying  mosquitoes.  The  drains 
in  this  section  of  town  are  being  paved  with  concrete,  so  as  to 
afford  good  drainage  and  therefore  eliminate  the  difficulties  above 
referred  to. 

Also,  aside  from  the  usual  maintenance  of  streets  throughout  the 
Kepublie,  approximately  8,000  square  meters  of  streets  in  Port-au- 
Prince  were  treated  with  asphalt  surfacing  during  the  month  of 
June.  This  work  is  being  carried  forward  with  the  ultimate  intention 
of  having  all  of  the  prineipal  streets  of  the  city  sui-faced  in  this 
manner. 

HONDURAS 

Rids  for  lkjht  and  power  plant. — The  municipality  of  El 
Progreso  has  received  two  bids  for  the  construction  of  its  electric 
light  and  power  plant,  one  h)r  34,747  gold  pesos  and  the  other  for 
38,000  gold  pesos,  the  fuel  used  for  the  motors  to  be  petroleum. 

Rananas  to  1hverp<.m)l.  On  June  27,  1925,  a  shipment  of  71,689 
bunches  of  bananas  left  Puerto  (^istilla  aboard  the  steamer  Xicayo 
for  Liverpool,  England. 
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MEXICO 


Production  of  metals. — The  Boletin  Minero,  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  gives  in  its  issue  of  March,  1925,  the  following 
statistics  on  the  production  of  metals  and  minerals: 


1923 

1924 

Gold _ _ _ 

Kilograms 

24,  162 

Kilograms 

24,  647 

Silver _ 

2,  824,  599 

2,  844,  104 

Lead _ 

155,720,342 

164,  140,  130 

Copper _ 

53,  371,  582 

49,  113,  194 

Zinc _ 

18,  481,  279 

18,  936,  336 

Mercurv _ 

1  44,  751 

36,  665 

.\ntimonv _ _ _ 

40,  841 

64,  547 

-Arsenic _ 

1,  402,  357 

1,  293,  436 

Tin _ _ _ 

8,849 

Graphite _ 

5,  489,  198 

8,  023,  417 

Highways. — The  new  National  Highway  Commission,  composed; 
of  the  following  members:  Sr.  Leon  Salinas,  civil  engineer,  represent-  : 
ing  the  Treasury  Department;  Sr.  Fernando  Beltran  y  Puga,  repre-; 
senting  the  Department  of  Communications;  and  Sr.  Pascual  Luna  y , 
Parra,  representing  the  petroleum  companies  will  have  at  its  disposal ; 
funds  amounting  to  about  10,000,000  pesos  a  year  for  highway  con-; 
struction  throughout  the  Republic.  The  tax  recently  placed  on; 
gasoline  for  tliis  purpose  is  expected  to  produce  about  4,000,000  pesos, 
and  the  tax  on  manufactured  tobacco,  now  to  be  used  for  highways, 
amounted  in  1924  to  5,770,000  pesos. 

The  press  reports  that  construction  is  to  be  commenced  simul- !  i 
taneously  on  the  highways  radiating  from  Mexico  City  to  Chiapas,; 
Puebla,  Laredo,  and  Acapulco. 

NICARAGUA 

Roads. — The  highway  commission  of  the  Department  of  Le6n  has 
undertaken  preliminary  studies  for  a  highway  from  Sauce  to  Segovia. 
The  Government  has  paid  its  first  quota  of  the  expense  of  construction. 

The  highw'ay  commission  in  charge  of  the  Poneloya  road  is  rebuild¬ 
ing  the  bridge  over  the  Sutiaba  River,  with  funds  from  private 
sources,  to  replace  the  structure  destroyed  by  flood  last  winter. 

Pharmacy  Law. — See  page  1059. 

PANAMA 

Banana  industry. — The  records  of  the  office  of  the  receiving  and 
forwarding  agent  at  Cristobal  show  a  steady  increase  in  the  exporta-  i 
tion  of  bananas.  In  the  month  of  January,  1925,  78,613  bunches , 
were  shipped;  85,646  in  February;  97,534  in  March;  142,788  in  April; 
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168,453  in  May;  and  148,734  in  June,  the  lower  figure  being  due  to 
i  the  short  month  with  one  less  shipment.  The  United  Fruit  Co. 

i  made  the  record  in  June  for  the  largest  single  shipment — 16,620 

bunches.  The  San  Bias  Development  Co.,  located  at  Mandinga, 
I  plans  to  establish  a  line  of  ships  between  Cristobal  and  New  Orleans 
[  to  handle  its  fruit.  Many  new  plantations  around  Gatdn  Lake  and 
I  along  the  Atlantic  coast  are  increasing  the  shipments  from  Cristobal. 
The  trade  from  Gatun  Lake  has  now  reached  such  proportions  that 
the  United  Fruit  Co.  has  begun  to  send  its  vessels  up  the  Panama 
Canal  to  the  Lake  to  load  the  fruit  instead  of  loading  at  Cristobal. 
The  crop  of  1924  was  valued  at  $625,650,  while  the  crop  of  the 
*  present  year  will  probably  reach  a  value  of  more  than  $1,500,000. 

S  Regulations  of  Mining  Code. — See  page  1059. 

} 

"  PERU 


Highways. — The  Peruvian  Government  has  granted  a  concession 
to  the  Touring  Club  of  Peru  to  complete  the  automobile  road  be¬ 
tween  Lima  and-Chosica  in  a  year  and  a  half.  The  road  is  to  be 
about  40  to  45  kilometers  long,  with  a  width  of  6  meters,  of  which 
the  center,  4  meters  wide,  will  be  paved  with  asphalt,  and  the  sides, 
each  1  meter  wide,  with  crushed  stone. 

Another  highw’ay  contract  has  been  aw'arded  to  Sefiores  Guillermo 
A.  Wagner  and  Alfonso  Cob!  an  y  Zavala  for  the  construction  of  an 
automobile  road,  4.50  meters  wide,  from  Lima  to  Huacho,  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  three  years,  in  three  sections:  From  Reparticidn  to  Anc6n; 
Anc6n  to  Chancay;  and  Chancay  to  Huacho.  A  new  section  is  to 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  each  year.  In  return  for  the  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  the  road  construction,  the  concessionaries  are  to  coUect  a 
road  toll  for  15  years. 

On  May  1,  1925,  the  new  road  was  opened  from  the  district  of 
Ticllos  to  Chiquidn,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Bolognesi  in  the 
Department  of  Ancash. 

Broadcasting  station. — In  June,  1925,  the  C.  A.  X.  broadcast¬ 
ing  station  W'as  inaugurated  in  Lima,  the  President  and  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  Worship,  and  Instruction  attending  the  first  formal 
broadcasting  of  a  program.  According  to  messages  from  Chosica, 
near  Lima,  the  earlier  trials  in  broadcasting  music  from  this  station 
were  successful.  Similar  good  reports  came  from  Chicalayo  in  the 
north  of  the  Republic. 

SALVADOR 

Railw  ay  to  Guatemala. — The  International  Railway  of  Central 
America  has  recently  contracted  with  the  Government  of  Salvador 
to  build  a  branch  line  from  Ahuachapdn  to  the  Guatemalan  border 
58035— 25t— Bull.  10 - 6 
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near  Naranjo  to  connect  \^'ith  the  Guatemalan  lines  of  the  same 
railway.  The  length  of  the  Salvadorean  branch  ■will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  16  kilometers,  for  which  the  Government  wll  pay  $10,000 
per  kilometer  when  the  line  is  completed,  the  International  Railway 
to  deposit  a  $5,000  bond  guaranteeing  that  the  work  wdll  be  finished 
within  five  years. 

Bus  LINE  CONCESSION. — The  Government  has  granted  a  conces¬ 
sion  for  the  sole  right  to  operate  an  automobile  passenger  and  freight 
service  bet'ween  San  Salvador  and  other  cities  of  the  Republic.  The 
concessionaries  are  given  the  right  to  import  cars  and  all  equipment 
free  of  duty  to  the  amount  of  $100,000.  They  have  agreed  to  start 
operation  ■\\’ithin  one  year  and  to  maintain  daily  service. 

Highw'ay  law. — See  page  1060. 

URUGUAY 

Foreign  commerce. — The  foreign  commerce  of  Uruguay  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1925  amounted  to  15,674,944  pesos  of  imports 
and  32,105,616  pesos  of  exports,  according  to  the  official  figures. 
During  the  same  period  the  commerce  with  the  United  States  reached 
a  total  value  of  15,504,193  pesos,  of  which  9,936,165  pesos  covered 
imports  of  that  country  from  Uruguay  and  5,568,028  pesos  the  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  Uruguay. 

Forestry  in  the  islands. — The  forestry  section  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agronomy  continues  to  push  actively  the  planting  of  trees 
in  the  Santa  Lucia  and  Gorriti  Islands.  In  the  first-named  island 
8,000  trees  of  various  types  have  been  planted,  W’hile  in  the  second 
several  thousand  marine  pines  have  been  transplanted  from  nur¬ 
series  maintained  in  these  same  islands. 

National  Exposition  of  Blue  Ribbon  Stock. — In  view*  of  the 
approaching  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  River  Plate  countries, 
the  Asociacidn  Rural  del  Uruguay  antedated  its  annual  cattle  show 
in  order  that  the  latter  may  figure  as  one  of  the  most  important 
events  during  the  visit  of  this  distinguished  guest.  The  sho'w  will, 
therefore,  open  in  the  Prado  on  the  7th  of  August — that  is  to  say, . 

18  days  earlier  than  the  traditional  date.  In  making  this  change  the 
association  had  clearly  in  mind  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  himself 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  English  stock  breeders,  particularly 
of  shorthorns. 

VENEZL’ELA 

Lumber  concessions. — The  text  of  a  lumber  concession,  recently 
granted  by  the  Venezuelan  Government  through  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  appears  in  full  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  May  25, 1925.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  stipulations  of  this  grant  the  concessionary  is  given  the 
exclusive  right,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  to  develop  and  utilize  the  I 
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lumber  from  approximately  5,000  hectares  of  unappropriated  Gov¬ 
ernment  lands,  located  in  the  Urdaneta  and  Perija  districts  of  the 
State  of  Zulia,  lying  at  a  ilistance,  more  or  less,  of  20  kilometers 
from  Maracaibo  Lake. 

For  every  tree  that  is  cut  tlown  the  Concessionary  is  obliged  to 
leave  three  standing,  aiul  in  felling  the  trees  must  not  use  any  means 
that  might  injure  or  obstruct  in  any  way  the  young  sprouts.  The 
tax  to  be  paid  by  the  concessionary  to  the  Public  Treasury  shall  not 
be  less  than  1 ,200  boli vares  per  year. 

T\n  •ee  other  lumber  concessions  were  granted,  subject  to  the  same 
conditions;  the  texts  of  these  concessions  were  published  in  the  Gaceta 
Oficial  of  June  2,  4,  and  9.  'Hiese  concessions  call  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  approximately  25,000  hectares,  of  which  20,000  are  located 
in  the  State  of  Monagas  and  5,000  in  the  State  of  Zulia. 

Highways. — On  June  13  last  the  Transandian  Highway,  from  the 
city  of  Valera,  in  the  State  of  Trujillo,  to  San  Cristdbal,  in  the  State 
of  Tachira,  was  opened  to  public  traflic.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  engineer  in  charge  of  construction,  this  highway,  "which  covers 
430  kilometei’s  between  the  above-mentioned  cities,  puts  in  direct 
communication  4H  important  towns  and  villages  along  the  route. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May  the  concrete  section  of  road  from  the 
city  of  Garacas  to  Dos  Caminos  was  completed  and  opened  to  traffic. 

In  the  State  of  Falcon  attention  is  also  being  given  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  roatls,  the  Governor  of  that  State  having  ordered  the  com¬ 
plete  resurfacing  of  the  road  from  La  Vela  to  Gumarebo,  the  two 
most  important  ports  of  the  State. 
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Port  revenues.— -I'he  Director  of  Navigation  and  Ports  in  a  recent 
report  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  stated  that  the  statistics  of 
the  Argentine  ports  showcil  that  the  revenues  from  that  source  had 
increased  from  42,370,258.65  pesos  in  1922  to  54,542,739.35  pesos  in 
1924,  of  which  43,612,722.18  pesos  were  turned  into  the  general 
revenues,  and  19,200,981.68  pesos  spent  for  port  services,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  24,411,790.50  pesos.  Up  to  December  31,  1924,  the 
Government  had  spent  on  the  navigation  system  and  commercial 
anil  military  ports  474,257,023.92  pesos,  from  which  it  received  a  net 
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profit  of  24,411,791  pesos  in  1924;  that  is,  sufficient  to  pay  the  in¬ 
terest  of  8.57  per  cent  on  the  debt  contracted  for  building  them  and 
also  to  permit  the  investment  in  new  public  port  works. 

COLOMBIA 

Financial  situation. — The  following  is  quoted  from  the  report 
made  last  June  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic : 

On  the  eve  of  the  foundation  of  the  Banco  de  la  Republica  (National  Bank)  on 
July  23,  1923,  the  money  in  circulation  consisted  of  approximately  3,000,000  pesos 
in  minted  gold,  12,000,000  pesos  in  silver  and  nickel,  10,000,000  pesos  in  paper 
money,  4,000,000  pesos  in  Treasury  notes,  6,000,000  pesos  in  Treasury  bonds, 
1,000,000  pesos  in  various  bank  emissions,  and  4,500,000  pesos  in  banking  notes, 
which  because  of  their  amount  and  value  circulate  as  money.  These  various 
types  of  money  have  now  been  replaced  by  National  Bank  bills  exchangeable 
on  presentation  for  minted  gold. 

Of  the  Treasury  notes  only  a  small  balance  is  outstanding,  and  this  will  be 
called  in  before  the  close  of  the  present  year.  The  same  may  be  said  of  outstanding 
Treasury  bonds.  The  various  bank  issues  have  already  been  redeemed  while  the 
bank  notes  still  outstanding  will  all  be  in  by  the  middle  of  1926  in  accordance 
with  the*  regulations  governing  the  banks  of  issue,  the  National  Bank,  and  the 
Banking  Commission. 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  10,000,000  pesos  of  Treasury  notes  and 
bonds  were  redeemed  with  public  funds,  precisely  as  was  the  very  considerable 
amount  of  the  Treasury  debt  in  1922. 

During  the  years  1919,  1920,  1921,  and  1922  exchange  has  been  in  a  state  of 
continual  fluctuation.  The  dollar  during  the  period  ranged  between  2  to  4  points 
below  and  3  or  more  points  above  par.  A  few  months  after  the  establishment  of 
our  Bank  of  Issue,  the  dollar  was  quoted  and  has  continued  to  be  quoted  in  the 
neighborhood  of  par. 

The  Treasury  debt,  which  amounted  to  10,400,000  pesos  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  administration,  has  been  entirely  canceled.  Payments  are  now  made 
daily,  so  that  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  a  bank  check  and  an  order 
for  payment.  The  amount  of  cash  in  hand  exceeds  5,000,000  pesos.  The  internal- 
debt  notes,  which  were  discounted  at  42  per  cent,  are  to-day  quoted  at  a  premium. 
The  external  debt  notes  have  improved  in  much  the  same  fashion,  payments  being 
now  made  with  promptness.  The  6J^  per  cent  Blair  Loan  bonds  are  quoted  at 
par. 

Municipal  loans. — The  municipality  of  Girardot,  with  the 
authorization  of  the  departmental  government  has  obtained  a  loan 
of  150,000  pesos  for  the  purchase  and  enlargement  of  the  Market 
Building. 

The  Department  of  C'aldas  has  obtained  a  loan  (internal)  of 
3,000,000  pesos,  a  part  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  construction 
of  a  branch  railroad  from  the  Pacific  to  Pereira,  to  the  aerial  cable 
road  from  Manizales  to  Aguadas,  and  from  Salamina  to  Manzanares. 

COSTA  RICA 

Customs  receipts,  1924. — According  to  a  report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Treasury  and  Commerce  for  the  fiscal  year,  January  1  to 
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December  31,  1924,  the  customs  receipts  for  the  different  ports  were 
as  follows:  San  Jos6,  6,252,247.82  colones;  Limon,  3,407,649.01  co- 
lones;  Puntarcnas,  1,358,564.87  colones;  Sixaola,  340,084.59  colones; 
making  a  total  of  11,358,546.29  colones.  As  the  total  customs 
receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1923  were  9,877,996.11  colones,  there  was 
an  increase  of  1,480,550.18  colones  in  the  customs  receipts  of  1924 
over  those  of  the  previous  year. 


CUBA 

Comparative  table  showing  the  national  debts  from  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1924,  TO  February  28,  1925. — According  to  figures  from 
the  Message  of  the  President  to  Congress  on  April  6,  1925,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  the  comparative  state  of  the  national  debts  for 
the  dates  mentioned : 


1  i 

September  30»  1924 

February  28,  1925  : 

Reduction 

Foreign,  1904,  Spever  &  Co.,  5 

per  cent _ 

Foreign,  1904,  Speyer  &  Co.,  4J^  j 

$19,  899,  500  j 

$19,  591,  500 

$308,  000 

per  cent _ 

Foreign,  1914,  Morgan  &  Co.,  5 

14,  539,  000 

14,  534,  000 

5,000 

per  cent _ 

Foreign,  1923,  Morgan  &  Co.,  5J^ 

8,  005,  000 

I  7,  864,  600 

140,  400 

per  cent _ 

!  45,  885,  000 

45,  642,  100 

242,  900 

Interior.  1905,  5  per  cent _ 

1  8,  497,  700 

8,  448,  200 

49,  500 

Port  Extension,  i917,  5  per  cent. 

4,  000,  000 

3,  500,  000 

500,000 

100,  826,  200 

1 

1  99,  580,  400 

1 

1,  245,  800 

Budget  for  1925-26. — Cuba’s  budget,  appropriating  $83,787,- 
588.90,  was  approved  by  Congress  last  month.  The  measure  dis¬ 
tributes  funds  as  follows: 


Presidency _  $481,  520.  00 

State  Department _ _ _ _  1,  768,  235.  28 

Justice  Department _ _ _  322,  520.  00 

Interior  Department _ _ _ ■ _  9,  025,  643.  00 

Treasury  Department _ _ _  4,  158,  861.  50 

Additional  Treasury _ _ _  6,  954,  883.  73 

Education  Department ' _  14,  055,  116.  04 

Public  Works  Department _ _ _ _ _  5,  148,  426.  00 

Sanitary  Department _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ -  5,  278,  696.  94 

Agriculture  Department . . . . - . .  981,  280.  62 

War  and  Navy  Department . . . .  12,  043,  354.  79 

Veterans’  Fund _ _ _  4,  383,  004.  10 

Port  Improvements _ _  950,  000.  00 

Interest  and  Sinking  Funds  on  Public  Debt _ _ _  11,  173,  275.  00 

Legislative  Power _ _  _  2,  932,  730.  00 

Judiciary  Power _  4,  130,  041.  90 


Total  Budget . .  . . - .  83.  787,  588.  90 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Public  debt. — The  following  table  gives  the  state  of  the  public 
debt  up  to  December  31,  1924: 


Issue  of  bonds,  1908,  5  per  cent,  for  50  years _ $20,  000,  000 

Bonds  in  deposit  not  used _  66,  700 

19,  933,  300 

Bonds  canceled  with  amortization  funds _  15,  011,  750 


4,  921,  550 
1, 153,  250 

-  $3,  768,  300 

4,  161,  300 
3,  208,  400 

Balance  waiting  redemption _  952,  900 

Cash  for  amortization  up  to  December 

31 . . . . . $4.37,392.36 

Revenues  from  receptoria  to  December 
31 _ _  49,948.30 

487,  340.  66 

_  487, 300 

-  465, 600 

. . . . .  6,700,000 

. . - .  2,  .500,  000 

Total  of  debt  up  to  Dccemlxjr  31,  1924 _  13,  433,  900 

Receipts  from  internal  revenues. — Tlie  total  receipts  from 
internal  revenues  from  January  to  May,  1924,  were  $1,190,592.75, 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  for  the  present  year,  1925,  when 
the  internal  revenue  receipts  amounted  to  $1,333,275.25. 

GUATEMALA 

Budget  for  1926. — On  May  21,  1925,  the  Legislative  Assembly 
passed  the  budget  law  for  1926,  which  estimates  Government  expen¬ 
ditures  for  that  year  as  follows: 


Pesos 

Government  and  Justice . . - _ _ _ _  72,  145,  140.  00 

Treasurj’  and  PuVilic  Credit . . . . . .  97,  903,  883.  96 

Promot  ion . . . . .  82,  529,  800.  00 

War  Department . . . . . .  72,  181,  216.  60 

Public  Education .  83,  518,  034.  00 

Agriculture... . . . — .  28,386,400.00 

Foreign  Relations _ _ _ _ _ _  13,865,14.5.20 

Total.. . . . .  450,529,619.76 


As  the  total  rev'enues  arc  calculated  at  450,810,000  pesos,  there 
is  an  estimatctl  surplus  of  280,380.24  pesos. 


Actual  cash  fur  redemption  of  bonds. 

Issue  of  1922,  5}^  i)er  cent,  20  years 
Issue  of  1924,  5}/^  per  cent,  2  years.. 


Lnredecmcd  bonds _ 

Cash  disposable  for  purchase  of  bonds. 

Issue  of  1918,  5  per  cent,  for  20  years.. 
Bonds  redeemed  up  to  December,  1924 
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MEXICO 


Budget  of  expenditures, — According  to  official  figures  recently 
published,  the  budget  of  expenditures  for  1925  is  as  follows: 


Pesos 

Legislative  Power _  8, 472, 629.  75 

Judicial  Power _  3, 129, 458. 00 

Eiecutive  Power .  1, 384, 759. 50 

Interior _  3, 440, 295. 00 

Exterior  Relations _  5, 495, 985. 00 

Treasury  and  Public  Credit .  22, 757, 012. 35 

War  and  Navy .  83,508,352.95  I 

Agricuhure  and  Promotion .  10, 235, 415. 00 

Communications  and  Public  Works  25, 967, 292. 00 
Industry,  Commerce,  and  Labor...  4,992,200.00 


Pesos 

Public  Education .  21, 363, 486. 05 

Public  Health .  3, 466, 759. 20 

Military  Shops  and  Stores .  8, 998, 892. 50 

Comptroller’s  OfiBoe .  2, 609, 750. 00 

National  Statistics .  876, 957. 50 

Attorney  General’s  Office . .  974, 759. 50 

Public  Debt .  84, 169, 672. 95 


Total .  291,863,677.25 


From  March  25  to  June  24,  the  budget  of  expenditures  was 
increased  by  subsequent  decrees  in  the  amount  of  4,720,000  pesos. 
It  is  stated  by  the  press,  however,  that  this  increase  has  been  possible 
because  considerable  economies  have  been  effected  in  various  budget 
allotments. 

.\grarian  bonds. — See  page  1059. 


PANAMA 

Budget  for  biennial  period  July  1,  1925-June  30,  1927. — The 
National  Assembly  on  April  2,  1925,  approved  the  budget  for  the 
biennial  period  from  July  1,  1925,  to  June  30,  1927,  as  follows: 
Revenues,  $12,258,700;  expenditures,  $12,258,700,  divided  as  follows: 
Department  of  Government  and  Justice,  $3,552,124;  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  $709,190;  Department  of  Treasury,  $2,567,062;  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  $2,826,200;  and  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Public  Works,  $2,604,124.  For  the  carrying  forward  of  the 
program  of  road  and  bridge  building  funds  from  the  loan  contracted 
by  authority  of  Law  No.  4  of  1923  are  available  to  the  extent  of 
$1,680,000. 

PARAGUAY 

External  debt. — On  June  2,  1925,  the  National  Congress 
sanctioned  a  law  approving  the  convention  drawn  in  London, 
September  4,  1924,  by  Dr.  Venancio  B.  Galeano,  financial  agent  of 
the  Government  of 'Paraguay,  with  the  councils  of  holders  of  bonds 
of  the  foreign  debt,  3  per  cent  issues  of  1886  and  1896,  and  5  per 
cent  issue  of  1915.  This  convention  deals  with  the  payment  of 
interest  and  amortization  of  the  debt.  The  complete  text  was 
published  in  the  Diario  OJicial,  June  5,  1925. 

Banco  Germanico  of  South  America. — This  important  financial 
institution  opened  a  branch  bank  in  Asuncibn  June  30,  1925.  The 
head  office  is  in  Berlin. 
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VENEZUELA 

Budget  1925-26. — In  the  Gaceta  Ojicial  of  June  23,  1925,  appears 
the  budget  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year — July  1 
to  June  30 — 1925-26.  The  following  table  gives  the  distribution  of 


expenditures : 

BoHvares 

Department  of  Internal  Relations . 12,  592,  234.  05 

State  Department . 3,  004,  472.  00 

Treasury  Department . 16,  718,  716.  51 

War  and  Navy  Department . . 13,  008,  640.  00 

Interior  Department . 6,  760,  S^3.  00 

Department  of  Public  Works . 8,  296,  680.  00 

Department  of  Public  Instruction _ 5,  242,  493.  00 


65,  624,  118.  56 

.Article  on  “ Rectifications  of  the  Budget” . . .  656,  231.  44 

Total  of  receipts  amounts  to _ _ _  69,  147,  500.  00 


ARGENTINA 


Reguuvtion  of  the  labor  of  women  and  children. — On  June 
9,  1925,  the  President,  through  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  issued 
the  regulations  for  the  enforcement  in  the  national  territories,  of 
the  law'  on  the  labor  of  W'omen  and  children. 

The  complete  text  of  this  decree  is  published  in  La  Prensa  of 
Buenos  Aires  for  June  10,  1925. 

BOLIVIA 

Meeting  of  Congress. — The  1925  session  of  Congress  is  to  meet 
in  Sucre  for  the  express  purpose  of  celebrating  a  special  session  on 
August  6  in  honor  of  the  centennial  of  national  independence. 

BRAZIL 

Proposed  constitutional  reforms. — ^A  plan  for  constitutional 
reform  has  been  draw'n  up  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and 
various  political  leaders  and  is  now  being  discussed,  not  only  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  but  throughout  the  country  in  general.  Seventy 
changes  are  proposed,  the  most  important  of  which  follow : 

(1)  That  Congress  convene  on  the  14th  of  July  rather  than  on  the  3d  of  May, 
and  that  it  may  be  free  to  meet  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  if  it  be  impossible 
to  do  so  in  the  Capital. 
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(2)  That  10  years  of  Brazilian  citizenship  be  required  for  eligibility  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  while  for  eligibility  to  Senate,  the  candidate  must  be 
Brazilian  by  birth. 

(3)  That  the  basis  of  national  representation  be  changed  from  70,000  to 
150,000. 

(4)  That  in  case  Congress  has  not  approved  the  new  budgets  by  the  31st  of 
December,  the  old  budgets  remain  in  vigor. 

(5)  That  the  partial  veto  be  added  to  the  President’s  powers. 

(6)  That  in  case  of  the  disability  of  the  President,  a  new  election  take  place, 
the  new  President  being  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  from  the  date  of  his 
election. 

(7)  That  the  President  may  not  be  reelected  nor  elected  Vice  President  for  the 
term  immediately  following  his  presidency. 

(8)  That  the  date  of  presidential  elections  be  changed  from  the  1st  of  March 
to  the  2d  of  July.  Where  the  presidential  term  is  affected,  the  counting  of  votes 
shall  be  started  within  60  days. 

(9)  That  six  years’  residence  in  the  country  be  required  as  a  condition  for 
naturalization. 

(10)  That  foreigners  be  denied  tenure  of  land  within  60  kilometers  of  the 
borders  of  the  countrjq  or  within  20  kilometers  from  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers 
within  national  territory. 

COSTA  RICA 

Birth,  death,  and  civil  marriage  registration. — decree 
chanfjing  Articles  25,  49.  76,  and  82  of  Decree  Xo.  7,  of  July  25,  1913, 
was  issued  by  the  President  on  April  20,  1925.  The  new  decree  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  registration  of  births  within  25  days  instead  of  8,  and  the 
declaration  of  deaths  within  24  hours,  instead  of  unspecified  time,  to 
authorities  competent  to  issue  burial  certificates,  the  death  to  be 
registered  in  the  registration  office  upon  presentation  of  the  written 
statement  of  such  authorities  as  to  the  issuance  of  a  burial  permit. 

^Vrticle  83,  added  by  the  new'  decree,  provides  that  the  license  for  a 
civil  marriage  and  the  certificate  for  the  performance  of  a  civil  mar¬ 
riage  must  each  be  stamped  with  a  10-colon  stamp  canceled  by  the 
seal  of  the  office  issuing  the  certificate.  Certificates  of  civil  marriages 
should  be  mailed  to  the  central  office  on  the  day  of  the  performance 
of  the  civil  marriage  ceremony. 

International  Centilvl  American  Tribunal. — On  May  22, 
1925,  Congress  approved  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  the 
following  members, of  the  International  Central  American  Tribunal 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Articles  II,  IV,  and  V  of  the 
Convention  for  the  Establishment  of  an  International  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  Tribunal,  signed  in  Washington  at  the  closing  session  of  the 
Conference  on  Central  American  Affairs  on  February  7,  1923; 

Licenciados  don  Cleto  Gonzalez  Viquez,  don  Octavio  Beeche,  don 
Luis  Castro  Ureha  and  don  Carlos  Marfa  Jimenez. 

C0.M.MISS10NS  OF  Inquiry. — In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Convention  on  Commissions  of  Inquiry  signed  by  the  delegates  of  the 
Central  American  Republics  in  Washington  at  the  final  session  of  the 
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Conference  on  Central  American  Affairs  held  on  February  7,  1923, 
Congress  approved  the  appointment  of  Licenciado  don  Andres 
Venegas,  Licenciado  don  Luis  Anderson,  don  ^Uejandro  Alvarado 
Quirds,  don  Rafael  Arias  and  don  Arturo  Volio  to  serve  as  members  on 
such  Commissions  of  Inquiry. 

CUBA 

Expulsion  of  foreigners. — A  decree  signed  by  the  President  on 
July  21,  1925,  regarding  the  expulsion  of  foreigners  from  the  Republic 
gives  the  following  causes  for  which  foreigners  shall  be  expelled; 

(а)  Foreigners  who  have  been  sentenced  by  a  competent  court  to  imprisonment 
for  crime,  or  for  the  distribution,  use,  or  sale  of  narcotic  drugs; 

(б)  Foreigners  who  violate  the  White  Slave  Law  or  who  aid  or  abet  in  any  form 
whatsoever  the  bringing  of  persons  to  the  Republic  for  immoral  purposes; 

(c)  Foreigners  carrying  on  propaganda  tending  to  destroy  or  injure  the  existing 
form  of  Government,  institutions,  or  public  authorities,  or  who  instigate  wanton 
destruction  of  property,  spread  anarchistic  principles,  or  preach  the  overthrow 
by  force  of  the  constitutional  Government. 

Only  in  the  event  of  an  extremely  grave  offense  shall  a  foreigner  who  has  lived 
five  years  or  more  in  the  Republic,  is  married  to  a  Cuban  woman,  and  has  children 
born  in  the  Republic  be  expelled.  Any  foreigner  who  is  expelled  will  be  sent  to 
the  port  from  which  he  embarked  for  Cuba,  or  to  a  port  of  the  country  of  his  last 
residence  before  coming  to  Cuba,  or  to  his  native  land,  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  in  no  event  shall  he  be  sent  to  a  country  in  which 
he  has  been  tried  and  sentenced  to  a  term  in  prison  or  accused  of  a  political  offense. 
A  foreigner  who  has  once  been  expelled  from  the  Republic  may  not  return  without 
the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

New  Government  Department. — By  a  law  of  July  2,  1925,  the 
Department  of  Communications  has  been  created.  This  new  depart¬ 
ment  will  include  both  the  postal  and  telegraph  service.  The  Chief 
Executive  has  appointed  Seflor  Jos6  Maria  Espinosa  for  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  Communications. 

GUATEMALA 

Law  on  institutions  of  credit. — The  Presidential  decree  No.  890 
of  February  23,  1925,  providing  for  the  constitution  of  banks  and 
institutions  of  credit,  was  passed  with  amendments  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly  on  May  21,  and  promulgated  by  the  President  on  May  28, 
1925.  The  full  text  of  the  amended  law  is  published  in  the  Gnak- 
malteco,  Diario  Oficial,  of  June  18,  1925.  This  law  was  noted  in  the 
Bulletin  for  June,  1925,  after  it  was  first  issued  by  the  President 
as  a  decree  and  before  passage  by  the  Assembly. 

Law  regulating  profession  of  pharmacist  and  the  sale  of 
DRUGS. — A  law  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  May  19,  1925, 
and  promulgated  on  June  1  by  the  President,  provides  regulation 
for  the  profession  of  pharmacist,  for  the  establishment  of  pharmacies 
and  their  management  and  for  the  sale  of  drugs.  The  full  text  of  this 
law  is  published  in  El  Guatemalteco,  the  official  gazette,  of  June  2, 1925. 
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HONDURAS 

Law  on  contraband  trading  and  smuggling. — A  law  prohibiting 
smuggling  and  contraband  trading  in  articles  controlled  by  Govern¬ 
ment  monopoly  or  prohibited  to  commerce  and  stipulating  the 
penalties  for  infringements  of  its  provisions  was  passed  by  the  Nati¬ 
onal  Congress  on  April  9, 1925,  and  promulgated  by  the  President  on 
April  20,  1925. 

MEXICO 

Agrarian  bonds. — By  decree  of  June  12,  1925,  it  is  provided  that 
the  President  be  authorized  to  emit  bonds  of  the  agrarian  public 
debt  to  the  amount  of  50,000,000  pesos  by  series  payable  to*  bearer 
and  to  be  amortized  by  annual  drawings  over  a  term  of  20  years. 
Interest  will  be  payable  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  annually  in  December, 
each  bond  bearing  20  interest  coupons.  If  the  bonds  or  coupons 
are  not  paid  in  cash,  they  will  be  valid  30  days  after  falling  due  at 
par  for  payment  of  taxes.  The  issue  may  be  redeemed  in  whole  or 
in  part  at  any  time  in  the  discretion  of  the  Executive.  Application 
for  the  bonds  as  payment  for  land  expropriation  must  be  made  by 
those  entitled  to  them  within  one  year  from  the  publication  of  the 
decree.  Sr.  Pani,  Minister  of  Finance,  announced  on  June  21  that 
the  bonds  were  already  printed. 

NICARAGUA 

Pharmacy  law. — The  President  issued  a  decree  on  June  29,  1925, 
providing  for  a  committee  to  be  composed  of  the  Director  General 
of  Public  Health,  two  chemists,  two  pharmacists,  and  two  physicians 
to  take  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  pharmacies  and  the  sale  of 
drugs. 

PANAMA 

RE\a8iON  OF  Civil  and  Judicial  Codes. — Law  43  of  March  13, 
1925,  effective  90  days  after  its  passage,  revises  the  Civil  Code  of 
Panama.  Law  52  of  1925,  revising  the  judicial  code,  was  passed  by 
the  National  Assembly  and  promulgated  by  the  President  on  March 
28,  1925,  becoming^  effective  on  July  1  of  this  year.  The  former  is 
published  in  full  in  the  Gaceta  Ojicial  of  April  25,  1925,  and  the  latter 
in  the  issue  for  May  28,  1925. 

Electoral  law. — Law  No.  00  of  March  31,  1925,  providing  for 
the  carrying  out  of  elections,  is  published  in  full  in  the  Gaceta  Ojicial 
of  April  30,  1925. 

Mining  Code  regul-vtions. — Presidential  Decree  No.  14  of  June  8, 
1925,  provides  regulations  for  the  Mining  Code  and  Law  No.  8  of  1919. 
The  new  regulations  provide  that  concessions  may  not  be  granted 
free,  or  for  more  than  two  years,  nor  may  two  or  more  concessions 
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in  different  sections  be  granted  to  the  same  individual  or  company. 

The  full  text  of  the  regulation  is  published  in  the  Gaceta  Ojicial  of 
June  15,  1925. 

Employment  of  women  in  Post  Office  Department. — Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  80  of  1925  provides  that  the  women  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Mails  and  Telegraphs  shall  not  continue  in 
their  positions  while  they  are  expectant  mothers  nor  while  they  have  ' 
a  child  under  one  year  of  age,  as  these  conditions  are  considered  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  good  of  the  service.  When  married  women  i 
wdio  resigned  because  of  the  above-mentioned  conditions  are  no  , ; 
longer  bound  by  them,  they  may  be  reemployed.  The  full  text  of  | 
this  dqpree  is  published  in  the  Gaceta  Ojicial  of  June  8,  1925.  ' 

SALVADOR 

Highway  l.vw. — On  May  20,  1925,  the  President  signed  the  high-  L 
way  law,  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  April  30,  which  t 
provides  that  all  residents  of  the  Republic,  national  or  foreign,  over  i 
18  years  old — barring  those  the  law  excepts — shall  be  subject  to  tax  | 
for  the  Highway  Service.  This  tax  may  be  paid  in  money  or  in  labor  1 
for  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  j^ear,  varying  from  1^  to  300  | 

days,  in  relation  to  the  economic  status  of  the  individual.  Road  con¬ 
struction  and  repairs  are  to  be  carried  on  through  local  highway 
commissions.  The  full  text  of  the  law  is  published  in  the  Diario 
Ojicial  of  May  26  and  also  of  June  5,  1925. 

VENEZUELA 

Pension  law. — On  June  10,  1925,  the  President  promulgated  the  ' 
pension  law  passed  by  the  National  Congress.  This  law',  w'hich 
replaces  the  law  of  July  3,  1913,  and  that  of  May  17,  1897,  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  payment  of  military  or  civil  pensions  requiring  that 
pensioners  be  possessed  of  less  than  30,000  bolivares;  that  the  pension 
cease  upon  the  death  of  the  beneficiary  or  for  the  follow'ing  reasons: 
Prison  sentence,  notorious  immoral  conduct  of  a  w'oman  beneficiary, 
second  marriage  of  the  widow  of  a  man  entitled  to  pension  rights, 
marriage  of  daughters  or  granddaughters  who  are  beneficiaries  of  a 
man  entitled  to  pension  rights,  entrance  into  a  religious  order  or 
community,  and  the  rise  from  the  state  of  poverty.  I 

The  following  articles  of  Section  V  provide  for  civil  pensions:  ! 

Art.  39.  Any  person  who  may  have  served  the  National  Public  Administration  I 
in  one  or  more  branches  since  December  9,  1824,  for  30  consecutive  years  or  for  I 
more  than  40  years  not  consecutive  but  with  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
year,  shall  be  entitled  to  retirement,  and  to  draw  a  pension  proportionate  to  the 
highest  position  which  he  may  have  held  during  five  consecutive  years. 

If  the  position  has  been — 

Member  or  Secretary  of  the  Legislative  Chambers,  Vice  President  of  the 
Republic,  Minister  of  the  Cabinet,  or  Minister  of  the  Federal  Court  and  Court  , 
of  Cassation,  360  bolfvares  monthly. 
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Director  of  a  Ministry  or  chief  of  any  office  under  the  different  ministries,  240  ^ 

boUvares  monthly.  i 

Employees  not  classified  in  the  foregoing  list  will  be  granted  the  pension  upon  t 

retirement  which  the  President  deems  suitable,  not  to  exceed  120  bolfvares 
monthly.  ^ 

Art.  40.  Upon  the  death  of  the  author  of  the  services  referred  to  in  this  section  ^ 

the  pension  or  the  right  of  claim  thereto,  if  the  deceased  had  not  claimed  it,  • 

passes  with  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  to  the  nearest  of  kin.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  ' 

June  30,  1925.)  ! 


New  CONSTITUTION. — By  a  decree  of  June  24,  1925,  Congress 
ratified  the  new  constitution  of  the  Republic,  annulling  thereby  the 
constitution  promulgated  on  June  19,  1922.  The  new  constitution 
includes  nine  sections:  The  Venezuelan  Nation  and  its  organization, 
rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  rights  of  foreigners,  sovereignty  of  the 
State,  legislative  power,  executive  power,  public  works,  judicial 
power,  and  constitutional  reforms.  The  full  text  of  this  new  consti¬ 
tution  appears  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  July  1,  1925. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


BOLIVIA-PERU 

Protocol  for  the  study  of  the  boundary  between  Bolivia 
AND  Peru. — On  June  2,  1925,  a  protocol  was  signed  in  La  Paz  by 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Bolivia  and  the  Diplomatic 
Representative  of  Peru  in  that  Republic,  pertaining  to  the  study  and 
survey  of  a  section  of  the  Bolivian-Peruvian  boundary  line,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  treaty  of  September  23,  1902.  In  accordance  with  this 
treaty  each  of  the  above-mentioned  countries  shall  appoint  a  bound¬ 
ary  commission  to  make  the  necessary  study.  Said  commissions 
will  meet  in  Puno  15  days  after  the  signing  of  this  protocol. 


BRAZIL-PARAGUAY 


Extradition  of  criminals. — In  late  June,  1925,  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  received  the  text  covering  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  dealing  with  the  extradition  of  criminals,  recently  signed  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  Minister  of  Paraguay,  Sr.  Rogelio  Ibarra,  and 
the  Brazilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  This  treaty  became 
active  from  the  date  of  ratification. 


CUBA-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Code. — The  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Code,  signed  in  the  city  of  Ilabana  on  November  14,  1924,  by  Cuba 
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and  the  Pan  American  Republics,  was  approved  by  the  Cuban  Senate 
on  June  14,  1925,  and  ratified  bj'  the  President  of  the  Republic  on 
June  26,  1925. 

GUATEMALA 

Universal  Postal  Convention  and  Parcels  Post  Agree¬ 
ment. — The  President  on  June  2,  1925,  authorized  the  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Guatemala  in  Stockholm  to  sign  as  Guatemalan  representative 
the  Universal  Postal  Convention  and  the  Agreement  on  Parcels  Post, 
drawn  up  in  that  city  in  August,  1924.  {El  Giiatemalteco,  June  5, 
1925.) 

guatemala-pan  .\merican  republics 

Trade-marks  Convention. — This  convention,  signed  at  the 
Fifth  Pan  American  Conference  in  Santiago,  Chile,  on  April  28,  1923, 
was  approved  with  its  appended  regulations  on  April  24,  1925,  and 
promulgated  by  the  President  on  May  6,  1925.  {El  Guatemalteco, 
June  27,  1925.)^ 

gu.\temala-salvador 

Convention  facilitating  travel. — A  convention  facilitating 
travel  between  Guatemala  and  Salvador,  arranged  by  an  inter¬ 
change  of  diplomatic  notes,  went  into  effect  June  15,  1925.  Salva¬ 
dorean  or  Guatemalan  nationals  may  enter  one  or  the  other  country 
by  land  without  passports  on  proof  of  nationality.  Licenses  to 
carry  arms  or  drive  a  vehicle  are  valid  in  the  other  country  for  15 
days  if  visaed  by  the  consul  of  the  country  to  be  visited.  The  arrest 
of  lawbreakers  is  covered  by  an  article  of  this  convention  and  by 
the  extradition  treaty  already  in  force.  The  full  text  of  the  con¬ 
vention  and  notes  is  published  in  the  Diario  Ojicial  of  Salvador  for 
June  15,  1925. 

HONDURAS-UNITED  STATES 

Gener.\l  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity  ilvtified. — On  March  2, 
1925,  the  National  Congress  of  Honduras  in  Tegucigalpa  ratified  the 
General  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity  concluded  with  the  United 
States,  signed  in  Washington  on  February  7,  1923,  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  Conference  on  Central  American  Affairs. 

SALVADOR-CENTRAL  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Extradition  convention. — The  extradition  convention  signed  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Central  American  States  in  Washington 
at  the  closing  session  of  the  Conference  on  Central  American  Affairs 
on  February  7,  1923,  was  approved  by  the  National  Assembly  on 
April  30,  1925,  and  promulgated  by  the  President  on  May  26,  1925. 

Convention  for  the  Unification  of  Laws  Protecting  Labor¬ 
ers. — The  Convention  for  the  Unification  of  Laws  for  Protecting 
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Laborers,  which  was  signed  in  Washington  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  Central  American  States  at  the  closing  session  of  the  Conference 
on  Central  American  Affairs  on  February  7,  1923,  when  submitted  to 
the  National  Assembly  on  April  30,  1925,  for  approval,  was  not 
approved.  It  was  declared  by  that  body  that  the  Convention  had 
been  accepted  solely  as  a  series  of  recommendations  to  be  introduced 
into  Salvadorean  legislation  as  might  be  necessary,  since  many  of  its 
provisions  now  exist  in  Salvadorean  law  and  other  provisions  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  at  present  either  hampering  to  the  j)rogress  of  industry 
or  impracticable. 

SALVADOR-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Conventions  for  Uniform  Nomenclature  and  Publicity  of 
Customs  Documents. — The  Congress  of  Salvador  has  ratified  and 
the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  signed  on  March  7,  1925,  the  con¬ 
vention  for  the  uniformity  of  nomenclature  in  the  classification  of 
merchandise,  and  the  convention  for  the  publicity  of  customs  docu¬ 
ments,  signed  at  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference  which  met  at 
Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923.  The  ratification  was  published  in  the 
Diario  OJicial  of  May  19,  1925. 

SALVADOR-URUGUAY 

Treaty  of  Arbitration. — The  Treaty  of  Arbitration  signed  in 
Madrid  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Salvador  and  Uruguay  on  No¬ 
vember  7,  1924,  which  provides  for  settlement  by  arbitration  of 
difficulties  arising  between  the  two  countries  not  adjustable  by 
direct  negotiation,  was  ratified  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Salvador 
on  March  20,  1925,  and  the  decree  was  promulgated  by  the  President 
on  May  28,  1925.  {Diario  OJicial,  Salvador,  June  4,  1925.) 
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ARGENTINA 


Cooperation  D.4Y. — Cooperation  Day  was  celebrated  in  Argen¬ 
tina  on  July  4,  1925,  by  lectures  held  in  schools  and  in  the  assembly 
hall  of  the  Museo  Social  of  Buenos  Aires ;  and  also  a  radio  lecture 
on  the  economic  benefits  of  cooperation,  and  a  lecture  on  school 
cooperation,  held  in  the  Professional  School  of  Liniers. 
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The  movement  now  comprises  31  countries  in  the  International 
Cooperative  Alliance  and  50,000,000  persons. 

COLOMBIA 

Scientific  expeditions. — The  Universidiid  Libre  in  Bogota 
organizes  each  year  a  scientific  expedition  for  its  students.  That  of 
1925  was  to  the  western  part  of  the  Republic,  thus  affording  the 
students  a  practical  lesson  on  the  topography,  commerce,  and  indus¬ 
trial  progress  of  that  interesting  region.  Geological  surveys  and 
studies  were  made  in  the  mountain  towns,  and  also  studies  of  the 
most  noted  historical  monuments,  and  of  the  flora  and  fauna.  The 
34  students  taking  the  trip  were  accompanied  by  their  professors  of 
history,  geography,  natimal  sciences,  and  art. 

CUBA 

School  of  Engineers  and  Architects. — The  school  known  at 
present  as  the  School  of  Engineers,  Electricians,  and  Architects 
of  the  Faculty  of  Literature  and  Science  of  the  National  Univer¬ 
sity  shall  henceforth  be  known  simply  as  the  School  of  Engineers 
and  Architects.  Degrees  of  civil  engineer,  electrical  engineer,  and 
architect  will  continue  to  be  given  by  this  school  the  same  as  before. 

ECUADOR 

School  statistics. — Considering  the  organization  of  a  school 
statistics  service  of  prime  importance  for  the  establishment  of  obliga¬ 
tor}'  primary  instruction  and  the  proper  management  of  that  branch, 
the  Executive  has  established  a  bureau  of  school  statistics  in  the 
Ministr}’’  of  Public  Instruction. 

MEXICO 

Women  university  students. — During  the  recent  sessions  of  the 
Congress  of  Spanish- American  Women  in  Mexico  City,  Srta.  Palma 
Guillen,  a  delegate  representing  the  National  University  and  Pre¬ 
paratory  School,  gave  the  following  figures  regarding  the  registration 
of  women  in  the  schools  of  the  university: 

Medicine  (including  midwifery  and  nursing).  569  Music . 625 

Chemistry  and  pharmacy _ _ 59  Philosophy  and  letters  (or  normcd  graduates..  006 

Engineering .  1  Public  administration .  176 

Law .  4  - 

Dentistry .  21  Total . 2,602 

Fine  arts . . . . .  241  i 

There  are  also  52  women  students  in  the  school  preparatory  to  the 
university. 
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The  graduates  at  the  time  of  the  last  examinations  were  as  follows : 

Vocalists .  4 


Pbj’sicians  and  surgeons .  18 

Midwives .  404 

Nurses .  163 

Homeopathic  physicians .  3 

Homeopathic  nurses .  16 

Pharmacists . I 

Dentists .  5 

Teachers  of  chemistry . .  3 

Librarians .  7 

Teachers  of  piano .  22 

Teachers  of  singing .  16 


Teachers  of  violin .  1 

Teachers  of  composition .  1 

Teachers  of  organ .  1 

Teachers  of  harp .  5 

Dramatics .  1 

Lyric  declamation .  1 

Academic  teachers .  37 

University  teachers .  1 

Total .  710 


Summer  school  students. — The  fifth  summer  session  of  the 
University  of  Mexico  was  opened  July  7  with  several  hundred 
American  students  and  many  more  Mexican  teachers  in  attendance. 

A  group  of  students  from  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  visited  Mexico  this  summer  to  take  what  was  virtually  a 
course  in  foreign  correspondence  taught  by  actual  practice.  It  was 
the  first  known  attempt  to  teach  this  phase  of  newspaper  work. 
Each  student  will  M’rite  news  and  features  stories  for  several  papers 
and  magazines. 

NICARAGUA 


Western  National  Institute. — The  Western  National  Institute 
in  Leon,  though  still  in  need  of  extensive  repairs,  has,  under  its 
reorganization,  this  year  increased  its  enrollment  30  per  cent  to  150 
boys.  Fifty  students  are  enrolled  in  the  first  year’s  class,  while 
students  continue  to  enter  from  the  eastern  and  northern  departments. 

School  figures. — According  to  the  press,  the  total  number  of 
schools  in  the  country  maintained  by  the  Government  is  427,  divided 
as  follows;  411  elementary  day  schools,  11  evening  schools,  2  normal 
institutes,  and  3  secondary  schools. 


PARAGUAY 

New  school  in  Piuebebuy. — Mejandro  Ribolini,  civil  engineer, 
has  recently  completed  plans  for  a  new  school  in  the  municipality  of 
Pirebebuy,  for  which  the  latter  has  already  set  apart  the  necessary 
land.  The  work  of  construction  will  begin  as  soon  as  the  National 
Commission  of  School  Buildings  gives  the  approval. 

School  of  arts-  and  trades. — Some  time  ago  the  National 
Congress  passed  a  law  which  sets  aside  as  the  property  of  the  Argen- 
tme  Nation  the  site  where  the  eminent  Argentine  statesman  and 
Chief  Executive,  Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento,  ended  his  days. 
As  a  sequel  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
submitted  to  Congress  a  bill  to  authorize  the  erection  upon  that  site 
of  a  school  of  arts  and  trades  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  that  eminent 
Argentine.  The  school  would  be  provided  with  a  boarding  depart¬ 
ment,  and  its  fundamental  objective  would  be  to  furnish  instruction 
r.8035— 25t— Bull.  10 - 7 
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in  those  arts  and  trades  of  most  immediate  and  profitable  application 
in  the  adjacent  locality.  The  school  would  include  a  section  where  | 
night  classes  for  workmen  will  be  given.  f 

PERU  1 


New  schools. — recent  appropriation  of  Congress  assigned  in 
the  Budget  2,000  Peruvian  pounds  annually  for  the  establishment 
of  a  college  of  secondary  education  in  the  city  of  Iquitos  to  give 
agricultural  and  industrial  courses.  Funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  school  are  provided  by  Congress  from  certain  export  taxes  and  i 
from  the  import  tax  on  timber. 

A  law  passed  Maj"  6,  1925,  provides  that  the  revenue  from  the  tax 
on  rice  raised  in  Pacasmayo  Province,  or  brought  in  through  its  pro¬ 
vincial  ports,  shall  be  used  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  vocational  school  in  the  same  province. 

Another  new  school  is  the  Institute  of  Commerce  founded  in 
Lambaj’eque,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  the  same  name.  This 
school  is  to  give  a  four-year  course.  ' 

Psycho-pedagogic  section. — In  accordance  with  a  resolution 
passed  in  May,  1925,  a  psycho-pedagogic  section  has  been  created 
as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Examinations  and  Studies  to  give  psycho¬ 
logical  tests  and  vocational  guidance  to  pupils  of  the  Government 
schools,  and  also  to  consider  the  pedagogic  problems  of  primary  and 
secondary  education.  The  organization  and  maintenance  of  this 
new  section  has  been  provided  for  in  Budget  of  this  j’ear  by  the 
allotment  of  250  Peruvian  pounds. 

SALVADOR 

Enlargement  of  university. — The  President  recently  appointed  i 
a  committee  to  draft  the  statutes  and  regulations  of  the  University 
of  Salvador  so  as  to  give  autonomy  to  this  institution  and  also  to  J 
prepare  plans  for  enlarging  the  equipment  of  the  professional  schools. 

Anti-Iluteracy  Society. — The  Anti-Illiteracy  Society  of  Son- 
sonate  on  the  anniversary  of  its  foundation  examined  150  former  : 
illiterates  whom  it  has  reclaimed  from  ignorance. 


URUGUAY 

Stltients’  hostel. — There  was  recently  opened  in  Montevideo 
the  first  students’  residence  or  hostel,  an  institution  organized  by  a 
group  of  distinguished  intellectuals  to  be,  as  it  were,  an  extension  of 
home  life,  and  a  center  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  community. 
Among  the  distinguished  guests  at  the  opening  exercises  were  the 
eminent  Uruguayan  poet  Juana  P.  de  Ibarborou  and  the  feminist 
Dr.  Luisa  Luisi. 


lyABOR 


ARGENTINA 

Regulation  of  the  labor  of  women  and  children. — See  page 
1050. 

CHILE 

Workmen’s  houses. — The  Government  recently  promulgated  a 
decree  authorizing  the  Treasury  Department  to  allot  400,000  square 
meters  of  ground  to  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  destined  for 
the  construction  thereon  of  houses  for  laborers. 

Workmen’s  Insurance  Board. — In  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  article  55  of  the  regulations  of  law  No.  4045,  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Insurance  Board  has  been  established  in  Santiago. 


Rates  and  regulations  for  day  laborers  in  the  port  of 
Habana. — A  decree.  No.  1469  of  July  8,  1925,  and  published  in  full 
in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  July  10,  gives  the  regulations  governing  day 
laborers  in  the  port  of  Ilabana,  and  the  rates  per  day. 

HONDURAS 

New  officers  of  Typographic  Society. — On  June  28,  1925,  the 
Juan  Gutenberg  Typographic  Society  of  Tegucigalpa  elected  new 
officers  for  the  3’ear  1925-26. 

PANAMA 

Empixiyment  of  women  in  Post  Office  Department. — See 
page  1060. 

VENEZUELA 


Pension  law. — See  page  1060. 


SOCIAL  PROGRESS 


ARGENTINA 


Mlnicipal  dining  room  for  children. — The  first  dining  room  for 
children  opened  by  the  municipal  public  charity  department  was  put 
into  service  on  June  17,  1925,  on  Calle  Monte  de  Oca,  Buenos  Aires, 
for  the  benefit  of  children  employed  in  factories  and  shops.  It  is 
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equipped  to  furnish  abundant  and  healthful  lunches  for  20  centavos  - 
to  150  young  workers.  i 

City  maternity  ward. — On  June  19,  1925,  the  new  municipal  | 
maternity  ward  of  the  Tornu  Hospital  of  Buenos  Aires  was  opened 
for  service  with  58  beds  for  patients,  12  for  babies,  and  27  for  the  j 
personnel.  I 

Department  of  Hygiene  work. — ^The  National  Department  of 
Hygiene  is  about  to  begin  the  construction  of  a  large  sanitary  station 
in  the  Province  of  Salta  at  a  cost  of  426,020  pesos.  The  station  is  to 
be  located  on  a  plot  of  ground  donated  for  the  purpose  by  Dr.  Luis 
Giiemes,  and  will  contain  in  its  two-st(*ry  building  an  antimalaria 
dispensary,  and  antitrachoma  dispensary,  a  maternity  and  infant  care 
service,  a  dispensary  for  lung  diseases,  and  public  shower  and  plunge 
baths  for  both  men  and  women.  A  similar  establishment  is  to  be 
built  in  TucumAn  for  which  Dr.  Juan  D.  Terdn,  rector  of  the  N ational 
University  of  Tucumfin,  has  donated  the  land.  B 

The  Ministry  of  War  is  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Department  f 
of  Hygiene  in  the  matter  of  sanitation  and  drainage  in  the  Provinces  | 
suffering  from  malaria.  The  military  engineers  who  map  the  countrj’ 
and  make  geodesic  studies  arc  to  undertake  to  prepare  a  general 
scheme  for  drainage  of  stagnant  or  slow-moving  waters  in  the  various 
Provinces. 

BOLIVIA 

Registration  of  do.me.stics. — With  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  tuberculosis  and  other  infectious  diseases  the  Municipal 
Council  of  La  Paz  has  issued  an  order  requiring  all  domestics  and 
persons  seeking  employment  in  eating  jilaces  to  register  at  the  ; 
Municipal  Health  Oflicc,  presenting  a  health  certificate,  without  which 
they  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  domestic  service.  Persons  who 
have  not  had  a  previous  physical  examination  and  who  wish  to 
register  may  be  examined  at  the  Municipal  Health  Office  in  order  that 
the  desired  certificate  may  be  issued  if  their  condition  warrants  it. 
Proprietors  of  hotels,  taverns,  boarding  houses,  as  well  as  owners  of 
dairies  and  candy  stores,  and  similar  establishments  must  demand 
a  health  certificate  from  their  employees.  | 

BRAZIL 

I 

Junior  Red  Cross.  On  the  27th  of  June  the  first  Junior  Red  Cros 
was  inaugurated  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  Nilo  Pe^anlia  School.  At 
the  inauguration  services  special  emphasis  w'as  laid  upon  the  foruia-- 
tion  of  closer  international  relations  from  the  interchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  various  countries  through  correspondence  between  i 
members  of  the  Junior  Red  ('ross  the  world  over. 
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Child  Welfare. — Events  which  show  that  little  by  little  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  children  in  that  city:  On 
the  30th  of  June  the  mayor  was  authorized  to  build  10  public 
playgrounds  for  children  under  13  years  of  age  in  open  squares 
scattered  throughout  the  city,  and  as  many  others  as  might  be  deemed 
wise.  These  playgrounds  will  be  adequately  equipped  for  gymnastics 
and  other  sports,  .such  as  tennis,  etc.,  and  their  expense  will  be  covered 
by  taxation. 

A  new’  association,  the  Cine-Theatro  Infantil,  was  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  educational  films  which  will  be  exhibited 
primarily  to  school  children  but  also  to  children  in  the  hospitals  and 
in  prisons  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  throughout  the  State.  Medical 
assistance  w’ill  also  be  provided  the  poorer  children,  as  w’ell  as  food 
and  clothing,  and  gjunnasiums  will  be  equipped,  where  the  child’s 
physical  development  will  be  carefully  studied  and  fostered. 

CHILE 

Social  welfare  in  nitrate  fields. — In  referring  to  conditions 
of  social  welfare  in  the  salitreras,  nitrate  fields  of  Chile,  the  President 
of  the  Lautaro  Nitrate  Co.  (Ltd.),  an  organization  having  a  working 
capital  of  6,560,000  pounds  sterling,  made  the  following  remarks: 

The  nitrate  companies  liave  outlined  a  vast  program  of  social  welfare  for  the 
workmen  in  the  nitrate  fields,  a  large  part  of  which  has  already  been  carried  out. 
.\t  present  every  company  of  any  standing  has  organized  a  special  section  for 
promoting  better  living  and  social  conditions  among  their  workmen.  Hospitals, 
infirmaries,  maternal  centers,  pharmacies,  and  similar  benefits  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  also  schools  and  libraries  have  l)een  opened,  as  well  as  amusement  centers, 
such  as  theaters  and  athletic  fields,  from  all  of  which  the  workman  receives  the 
benefits  absolutely  free. 

During  the  year  1924  the  company  spent  3,227,223.02  pesos,  or  79,293  sterling 
pounds  for  improving  the  living  conditions  of  its  workmen,  building  model 
houses,  building  or  improving  libraries  and  schools,  maintaining  hospital  services, 
athletic  fields,  and  amusement  places,  and  also  organizing  boy  scout  brigades. 

Popular  lectures. — A  series  of  popular  lectures,  organized  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  was  begun  in  Santiago  last  June.  The  subject 
covereil  at  the  first  lecture  w'as  industrial  hygiene. 

Free  medical  service. — The  Employees’  Tnion  of  Chile  recently 
established  a  free  medical  service  for  members  of  the  union.  This 
service,  established  in  cooperation  with  the  campaign  started  by  the 
Department  of  Hygiene,  Social  Welfare,  and  Labor  for  improving 
the  native  stock  of  the  Republic,  is  in  chaise  of  seven  competent 
physicians  of  high  standing  in  the  medical  profession. 

Sanitation  expert. — The  Chilean  Embassy  at  Wasliington  has 
engaged  the  services,  for  one  year,  of  Mr.  James  Stalbird,  sanitary 
engineer,  as  expert  chemist  and  bacteriologist  of  the  Chilean  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Hygiene. 
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Women’s  Federation  of  Students. — The  Women’s  Federation 
of  Students,  an  important  organization  of  Santiago,  has  offered  the 
Department  of  Hygiene  their  assistance  in  spreading  information 
among  the  laboring  class  on  social  laws  and  culture. 

COLOMBIA 

The  Palace  of  Public  Hygiene  and  Health. — At  the  beginning 
of  June  the  Government  appropriated  44,000  pesos  for  the  Public 
Health  Service  of  the  country,  a  sum  which  includes  the  amount 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  national  headquarters  now  being 
erected  in  Bogota  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Garcia  Medina,  Director 
General  of  Public  Health.  This  edifice  will  include  a  laboratorj'  of 
Modern  Hygiene  fully  equipped  for  bacteriological  and  toxicological 
analysis,  etc. 

COSTA  RICA 

Red  Cross  notes. — The  Red  Cross  of  Costa  Rica  expects  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  monthly  review  which  will  contain  information  on  first  aid, 
epidemic  prevention,  and  publicity  campaigns  against  harmful  drugs 
and  tuberculosis.  Drs.  Odio  de  Granda  and  Vargas  are  the  editors. 
A  dispensary  in  chaise  of  a  trained  nurse  has  been  opened  in  San 
Jos6. 

On  June  30,  1925,  six  of  the  houses  contributed  by  the  Red  Cross 
to  alleviate  the  housing  shortage  in  San  Jos6  were  turned  over  to  that 
city.  These  houses  are  to  be  rented  at  17  colones  per  month,  of  which 
15  colones  goes  toward  the  payment  for  the  house,  and  2  colones  for 
fire  insurance.  The  Red  Cross  is  planning  to  finance  the  building 
of  100  more  such  houses. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  is  being  urged  to  prepare  school  albums  to 
be  exchanged  with  the  school  children  of  other  coimtries. 

CUBA 

New  asylum. — The  asylum  “Maria  Jden”  for  children  was  re¬ 
cently  opened  in  Habana,  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prominent  people  attending  the  ceremony.  This  asylum  has 
two  sections,  one  for  boys  from  12  to  16  years  of  age,  and  the  other 
for  younger  boys  from  7  to  12  years  of  age.  All  the  rooms  are  well 
equipped  and  ventilated;  provisions  have  been  made  for  using  two 
of  the  rooms  as  schoolrooms;  there  is  also  an  infirmary  and  a  dis¬ 
pensary.  The  asylum  has  accommodations  for  300  children,  rang¬ 
ing  in  age  from  7  to  16  years. 

League  against  Cancer. — Tlie  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Patrons  of  the  League  against  Cancer  was  held  recently  in  Habana. 
The  campaign  proposed  by  this  league,  which  was  founded  in  the 
city  of  Habana  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sixth  Na- 
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tional  Medical  Congress,  is  to  collect  and  distribute  all  possible  in¬ 
formation  regarding  cancer;  promote  the  study  and  investigation  of 
the  causes  of  this  disease;  and  also  to  contribute  and  help  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer  patients  among  the  poorer  classes. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Vaccination. — From  June  19  of  the  present  year  vaccination 
against  smallpox  has  been  declared  obligatory  by  the  Department 
of  Sanitation,  which  has  established  three  centers  in  Santo  Domingo 
where  persons  may  be  vaccinated.  A  certificate  of  vaccination  is 
required  of  all  persons  leaving  the  Republic. 

ECUADOR 

Medicine  chests  for  schools. — The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  has  authorized  the  necessary  expenditures  for  provid¬ 
ing  school  medicine  chests,  which  will  be  delivered  October  next, 
provided  the  school  members  of  the  Red  Cross  take  first-aid  instruc¬ 
tion  in  order  to  fit  themselves  to  attend  any  emergency  cases  among 
the  pupils.  For  this  purpose  a  short  course  in  nursing  and  first  aid 
will  be  established  which  all  members  of  the  Red  Cross  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  kind  of  work  are  expected  to  attend. 

School  breakfasts. — The  Regional  Board  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
the  Province  of  Azuaya  has  established  school  breakfasts  for  poor 
children  in  the  Girls’  School  of  Cuenca,  capital  of  that  Province. 
This  service  is  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

CiuLD  Welfare  Congress. — The  Ecuadorean  Committee  of 
Child  Welfare  has  appointed  Seftor  Luis  Robalino  D4vila,  Minister 
Resident  of  Ecuador  in  Switzerland,  delegate  to  the  First  General 
Congress  of  Child  Welfare,  to  be  held  in  Geneva  during  the  latter 
part  of  August. 

GUATEMALA 

Guatemalan  Red  Cross  child  health  work. — As  a  result  of  a 
recent  widespread  epidemic  of  measles  the  Children’s  Home,  founded 
in  Guatemala  City  by  the  Guatemalan  Red  Cross  for  homeless  chil¬ 
dren,  undertook  active  health  propaganda  by  means  of  lectures, 
cinema  films,  distribution  of  printed  matter,  and  personal  visits,  the 
object  being  to  instruct  parents  as  to  the  diseases  to  which  their 
children  are  exposed  and  the  means  of  safeguarding  them.  Though 
serious  difficulties  have  to  be  overcome  in  this  new  work,  nevertheless 
the  Director  of  the  Children’s  Home  hopes  to  go  far  toward  diminish¬ 
ing  the  danger  of  contagious  diseases  among  the  child  population  of 
the  future. 
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HAITI 

Inspection  of  school  children. — A  few  months  agjo  the  sanitary 
engineer,  after  a  conference  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
submitted  tentative  plans  to  the  various  public-health  officers  for  the 
institution  of  a  system  of  school  inspection.  From  the  beginning  it 
was  realized  that  for  some  time  to  come,  on  account  of  lack  of  funds 
and  personnel,  this  inspection  would  have  to  be  limited  to  certain 
conditions  of  importance  not  only  to  the  child  but  also  to  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole.  Judging  from  the  results  obtained  so  far  this 
work  promises  to  be  quite  important.  The  aim  of  this  inspection  is 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  certain  diseases,  such  as  smallpo.x,  to 
determine  the  presence  of  certain  chronic  infectious  diseases,  such  as 
malaria,  treponematosis  and  intestinal  parasitism,  and  to  institute 
proper  treatment  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  required. 

During  the  month  of  June,  62  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  10,444 
pupils,  were  examined,  and  2,045  pupils  were  vaccinated. 

HONDURAS 

Free  dispens.ary. — The  General  Bureau  of  Health  informed  the 
public  that  on  June  26,  1925,  a  free  dispensary  for  the  sick  poor  would 
be  opened  in  Tegucigalpa.  Special  attention  is  to  be  directed  to  the 
treatment  of  cases  of  children’s  diseases,  influenza,  and  malaria.  1 

MEXICO 

Red  Cross. — That  the  work  of  the  Red  C'ross  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  is  shown  by  the  following  statistics:  In  1923,  1,424  men, 

351  women,  and  253  children,  or  a  total  of  2,082  were  given  treat¬ 
ment,  while  in  1924  the  patients  numbered  1,898  men,  481  women, 
and  576  children,  or  a  total  of  2,955. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Education  has  under  consideration  a 
project  presented  to  the  Federal  Child  Welfare  Board  by  Professor 
S&enz,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education,  and  Sr.  Azpe  y  Tamariz,  of 
the  Mexican  Red  Cross,  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a  Junior  ■ 
Red  Cross  in  the  schotds  of  Mexico  City.  i 

PARAGUAY 

Regional  Hospital  in  Concepci6n. — The  National  Public  Health 
and  Hygiene  Department  has  been  granted  an  appropriation  of 
110,000  pesos  to  complete  the  construction  of  the  Regional  Hos¬ 
pital  mentioned  to  the  point  where  it  will  begin  to  function  in  the 
service  of  the  public. 

PERU 

Day  nurseries. — According  to  a  Government  order  of  April  17, 
1925,  rural  industries  which  employ  women  in  the  fields  must  estab¬ 
lish  on  their  property  day  nurseries  open  during  all  working  1  ours 
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for  the  babies  of  the  women  so  employed.  A  time  limit  of  60  days 
from  the  date  of  the  order  is  set  for  the  opening  of  such  day  nurseries 
in  plantations  in  the  valleys  of  Lima,  and  80  days  for  the  other 
Provinces  in  the  Republic.  This  ruling  applies  to  plantations  where 
25  women  or  more  are  employed. 

URUGUAY 

Spanish  Hospital. — A  new  ward  in  the  Spanish  Hospital-Sani- 
torium  of  Montevideo  was  dedicated  in  June,  1925,  in  honor  of  the 
donor,  Jos6  Garcia  Conde,  distinguished  member  of  the  Spanish 
colony. 

Protectiox  of  minors. — Juan  Vallarino,  acting  director  of  the 
Colonia  Educacional  de  Varones,  has  submitted  to  the  council  for  de¬ 
linquent  minors  an  important  project,  suggesting  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  of  15  members  who  shall  be  responsible  for  finding 
appropriate  work  for  the  pupils  of  the  said  Colonia;  for  raising  funds 
for  new  workshops  and  the  enlargement  of  those  existing  under  that 
entity;  for  considering  the  establishment  of  houses  of  refuge  for 
former  inmates;  for  an  efficient  propaganda  to  combat  infantile 
vagrancy  and  delinquency;  and  for  attending  to  the  needs,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  of  the  Colonia.  The  members  of  the  suggested  commission, 
who  are  to  be  of  both  sexes,  shall  be  named  by  the  council  and  shall 
hold  office  for  four  years. 


BOLIVIA 


Bouvar  Society. — Under  this  name  a  society  has  been  organized 
in  La  Paz  for  the  purpose  of  extolling  the  memory  of  the  great  Lib¬ 
erator,  Simon  Bolivar,  in  the  Republics  which  he  founded  as  well  as 
in  other  countries;  also  to  promote  a  closer  understanding,  on  the 
basis  of  fraternity  and  justice,  between  the  nations  of  Spanish  origin. 
Similar  Bolivar  societies  have  already  been  organized  in  Bogotd, 
Caracas,  Quito,  and  in  Lima. 


CHILE 

President  Alessandri  honored. — The  Government  of  Portugal 
has  conferred  the  decoration  of  the  Great  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the 
Tower  and  Sword  on  President  Alessandri  of  Chile.  This  decoration 
is  the  highest  honor  which  the  Republic  of  Portugal  can  confer  on  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  a  foreign  nation. 
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Chile  sends  special  mission  to  Bolivian  centennial. — The 
Chilean  Government  sent  a  special  diplomatic  mission  to  Bolivia 
to  participate  in  the  centennial  celebration  last  August,  appointing 
Don  Manuel  Barros  Castafion,  special  ambassador,  and  Don  Luis 
Ramirez  Sanz,  secretary  of  the  mission. 

Almanac  for  1926. — The  daily  newspaper  El  Mercurio  of  Santiago 
is  arranging  for  the  publication  next  year  of  an  illustrated  almanac 
containing  a  large  and  varied  amount  of  important  information  on 
economic,  industrial,  political,  and  commercial  subjects  pertaining 
not  only  to  Chile  but  to  other  countries  as  well. 

CUBA 

PiuLosoPHY  OF  Law. — The  first  volume  of  a  monumental  forensic 
work  entitled  FQosqfia  del  Derecho  (PhUosophy  of  Law),  by  Dr. 
Mariano  Aramburo,  the  eminent  Cuban  philosopher  and  jurisconsult, 
has  lately  been  published  by  the  Institute  de  las  Espaflas  of  New 
York.  The  philosophy  of  law,  defined  by  Doctor  Aramburo  as  the 
study  of  the  primary,  universal,  and  invariable  principles  of  law,  is  sep¬ 
arated  by  the  author  into  three  main  divisions,  each  to  be  tlie  thesis  of 
a  volume,  as  follows:  First,  law  as  a  W’hole,  its  idea,  essence,  purpose, 
and  life;  second,  the  integral  elements  of  the  juridical  order;  and  tliird, 
the  diverse  subdivisions  of  law.  Because  of  its  erudition,  breadth  of 
view,  organic  unity,  logical  presentation,  and  beauty  of  style  this 
work  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  made  in 
many  years  to  the  philosophy  of  law.  The  Instituto  de  las  Espauas 
is  greatly  to  be  congratulated  on  the  publication  of  such  an  epoch- 
making  work. 

Diakio  de  la  Marina. — This  important  newspaper,  one  of  the 
best  and  oldest  in  the  city  of  Habana,  recently  added  to  its  equip¬ 
ment  a  rotary  printing  press  carrying  64  pages.  This  press  prints 
70,000  copies  per  hour.  Each  edition  of  the  Diario  de  la  Marim, 
without  counting  the  afternoon  edition,  consists  of  32  pages,  each  of 
which  is  now  composed  of  8,  instead  of  6  columns,  as  previously. 

ECUADOR 

Mother’s  Dav. — A  committee  has  been  appointed  in  Quito  to 
arrange  for  the  celebration  of  Mother’s  Day  in  that  city  in  tlie  near 
future. 

Scientific  society. — A  group  of  lawyers  has  organized  an  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Penal  Law  in  Quito,  similar  to  the  Paris 
Association  of  Penal  Law.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to 
bring  about  a  closer  understanding  between  persons  in  all  countries 
who  are  interested  in  the  theoretical  study  of  penal  law;  also,  to 
study  and  investigate  criminology  and  its  causes  and  to  work  for  the 
practical  development  of  international  penal  law  in  order  to  develop 
and  establish  a  universal  penal  code. 
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HAITI 

“Geology  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti.” — Under  this  title  a 
volume  of  600  pages  has  been  issued  by  the  Haitian  Department  of 
Public  Works,  its  authors  being  Wendell  P.  Woodring,  John  S. 
Bro^\'n,  and  Wilbur  S.  Burbank,  members  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  who  in  1920  and  1921  spent  six  and  a  half  months 
in  making  a  reconnaissance  survey  of  almost  the  entire  Republic, 
including  Gonave  and  Tortue  islands.  After  the  return  of  the  party 
to  Washington  the  specimens  of  fossils,  rocks,  clays,  ore,  water,  etc. 
collected  by  the  party  were  e.xamined  by  specialists,  the  results  of 
these  analyses  being  embodied  in  the  volume  in  question.  The 
contents  cover  a  ■w'ide  range  of  topics,  divided  vmder  the  main  head¬ 
ings  of  geography,  geology,  geomorphology,  mineral  resoimces,  and 
water  resources.  Under  the  first  is  found  a  discussion  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  geography  of  the  Republic,  including  agriculture,  “the  basic 
and  dominant  industry  under  both  the  colony  and  the  Republic,” 
in  connection  with  which  the  findings  imder  the  last  heading  as  to 
the  possibility  of  more  extended  irrigation  are  of  particular  interest. 
The  entire  report  should  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  economic 
development  of  Haiti. 

MEXICO 

New  Chancery  of  the  American  Embassy. — A  beautiful 
building  to  house  the  offices  of  the  .iVmerican  Embassy  in  Mexico 
City  has  recently  been  completed.  This  is  distinct  from  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  ambassador. 

PARAGUAY 

Historical  and  Geographical  Congress. — The  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  has  notified  the  president  of  the  Academy  of  History 
in  Buenos  Aires  that  Dr.  Eligio  Ayala,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Paraguay,  has  agreed  to  act  as  patron  of  the  Second  Congress  of  Ameri¬ 
can  History  and  Geography.  May,  1926,  has  therefore  been  fixed 
as  the  approximate  date  when  this  Congress  will  meet  in  ,4sunci6n. 

Society  of  Paraguayan  Authors. — A  meeting  was  held  in 
Asuncidn,  June  13,  1925,  with  the  object  of  forming  a  National 
Society  of  Paraguayan  Authors,  this  organization  to  devote’ itself  to 
the  development  of-  the  national  drama  and  the  cultivation  of  letters 
in  every  form.  The  following  officers  were  appointed:  President, 
Don  Eusebio  A.  Lugo;  secretary,  Don  Miguel  Pecci;  treasurer,  Don 
Pedro  Juan  Caballero. 

PERU 

Decoration  for  the  Argentine  President. — The  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Argentina  was  recently  presented^MUth’the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  Order  of  the  Sim  of  Peru,  cordial  cable  messages  of  con¬ 
gratulation  and  thanks  being  exchanged  between  the  President  of 
Peru  and  the  Executive  of  Argentina  who  received  the  honor. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  AUaUST  15,  1926 


Subject  ! 

Date  j 

.Author 

ARGENHNA  j 

Quantity  and  destination  of  the  principal  exports  of  Argen-  , 
tina  from  Jan.  1  to  May  28,  1925. 

BRAZIL  j 

Brazilian  Postal  Service . 

Wages  in  Brazil . 

Pernambuco  telephone  system . 

1925  , 

June  18  j 

June  22 

June 

June  27 

...do . 

nenry  H.  Morgan,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Buenos  .Aires. 

A.  Oaulin,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Fred  C.  Rastin,  jr.,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Do. 

Declared  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States 
during  June,  1925. 

Report  on  the  cocoa  bean  crop  of  Bahia . 

Crop  prospects  In  Brazil . 

Declared  exports  from  Bahia  for  quarter  ending  June  30, 1925. 

July  7  ! 

July  8  . 
July  9  : 
July  10  1 

A.  Oaulin. 

Homer  Brett,  consul  at  Bahia 
A.  Oaulin. 

Homer  Brett. 

A.  Oaulin. 

Proposed  port  works  at  .Angra  dos  Reis . 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  June,  1925 . 

Coal  imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  cluring  April,  1925 . 

Exchange  operations  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  market  during  May,  i 
1925.  1 

Cotton  cloth  industry  in  Brazil . 

CHaK  1 

June,  1925,  review  of  Chilean  economics . | 

Report  on  crop  and  product  mox’ement  for  quartet  ending  j 

June  30,  1925.  ! 

COLOMBIA 

Loan  for  the  city  of  Barranquilla . 

July  11  1 
July  15  i 
July  16 
...do . 1 

July  17  1 

Jidy  9 

July  11 

!  June  14 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

C.  H.  Deichman,  consul  genera 
at  Valparaiso. 

Egmont  C.  von  Tresekow,  consu 
at  Arica. 

M.  L.  Stafford,  consul  at  Barran¬ 
quilla. 

Do. 

The  si>6nge  industry  in  Colombia . | 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  qmuter  ending  June 
30,  1925. 

July  7 

July  12 

;...dO..... 

Lester  L.  Schnare,  consul  at 
Cartagena. 

M.  L.  Stafford. 

Do. 

COSTA  RICA 

Information  concerning  the  production  and  distribution  of 
coffee . 

,  July  21 

1 

Roderick  W.  Unckles,  vice  consu 
at  San  Jos6. 

Supplement  to  report  “  Repstration  of  foreign  companies 

1  July  23 

Do. 

Papaya  culture  in  Costa  Rica . 

July  24 

John  James  Meily,  consul  at 
Port  Limon. 

Report  on  cacao  exports . 

'  July  30 

Do. 

CUBA 

The  market  for  jewelry . 

>  June  27 

James  V.  Whitfield,  consul  at 
Matanzas. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ending  June 
30,  1925. 

June  30 

Francis  R.  Stewart,  consul  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Duties  collected  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  customhouse  in  1924-25. 
Statement  of  sugar  mills  in  the  Province  of  Oriente . 

,  July  6 

Do. 

1  July  8 

Do. 

Improvements  for  A ntilla  consular  district,  contemplated  by 
public  works  bill. 

July  10 

Horace  J.  Dickinson,  consul  at 
Antllla. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ending  June 
30,  1925. 

...do . 

Sheridan  Talbott,  vice  consul  at 
Nueva  Gerona. 

Isle  of  Pines  grapefruit  crop  for  1925-26 . 

,  July  21 

Do. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  (juarter  ending  Juno 
30,  1925. 

July  28 

Frank  Bohr,  consul  at  Cien- 
fuegos. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUf 

. 

Quarterly  report  on  crop  and  product  movement . 

1  July  1 

Charles  Bridgham  Hosmer,  con¬ 
sul  at  Santo  Domingo. 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ending  June 
30,  1925. 

Commerce  of  Puerto  Plata  consular  distriet  for  quarter  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1925. 

July  9 

Do. 

;  July  15 

'  W.  A.  Bickers,'consul  at  Puerto 
Plata. 
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Reports  received  to  August  15,  1925 — Continued 


Subject 

Date 

Author 

ECVADOR 

Contract  for  the  construction  of  Sibambc-Cuenca  Railway .. 

The  commerce  and  industries  of  Ecuador  for  June,  1923 . 

1925 

June  26 

July  15 

William  Morse,  vice  consul  at 
Guayaquil. 

Do. 

HAin 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Cape  Uaitien  district 
for  quarter  ending  June  30,  1925. 

New  business  license  law,  July  2,  1925 . 

HONDURAS 

July  1 

July  22 

i 

Winthrop  R.  Scott,  consul  at 
Cape  Haitien. 

.Arthur  F.  Tower,  vice  consul  at 
Port  au  Prince. 

Economic  review  of  Honduras  for  May,  1925 . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ending  June 
30.  1925. 

June,  1925,  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  consular 
district  of  Puerto  Castilla. 

Market  for  American  confectionery . 

June  16 

July  15 

July  21 

July  29 

Geo.  P.  Shaw,  consul  at  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 

George  P.  Waller,  consul  at 
Ceiba. 

Ernest  E.  Evans,  vice  consul  at 
Puerto  Castilla. 

George  P.  Waller. 

NICARAGUA 

Mahogany  logging  operations . 

Value  of  imports  and  exports  of  Nicaragua  for  1924 . 

July  21 

July  23 

K.  J.  McConnico,  consul  at 
Bluefields. 

Do. 

PANAMA 

Commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ending  June  30, 1925... 

National  highways . 

Monthly  report  on  conditions,  June,  1925 . 

July  9 

July  10 
July  12 

H.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 
Panama  City. 

Do. 

Do. 

PARAGUAY 

June  2 

Digby  A.  Willson,  consul  qt 

Weights  and  measures  used  in  Faraguav . 

Postage  rate  to  Paraguay . 

Opening  of  German  bank  in  Asuncidn . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  June,  1925 . 

July  9 
July  10 
July  11 
...do _ 

.\suncidn. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

PERU 

Projected  railroad  from  port  of  Cerro  Arul  to  the  city  of 
Uuancayo,  Peru. 

Removal  of  embargo  for  the  exportation  of  rice . 

The  market  for  scissors  and  shears  in  Peru . 

June  13 

...do _ 

June  23 

C.  E.  Guyant,  consul  at  Callao- 
Lima. 

Do. 

Do. 

SALVADOR 

The  market  for  cotton  goods  in  Salvador . 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  June,  1925 . 

Market  for  sporting  goods  in  Salvador . 

June  5 

1  July  1 
.  July  20 

W.  J.  McCafferty,  consul  at  San 
Salvador. 

Do. 

Do. 

URUGUAY 

Classification  by  area  and  value  of  rural  properties  of  Uruguay . 

Review  of  commerce  and  Industries  for  quarter  ending  June 
30, 1925. 

VENEZUCLA 

.  July  6 

July  11 

O.  Gaylord  Marsh,  consul  at 
Montevideo. 

Do. 

-Annual  report  of  the  La  Quaira  Harbor  Corporation _ ’ _ 

Maracaibo  coffee  report . . . . 

The  market  for  canned  goods  . 

Crop  and  product  movement  for  quarter  ending  June  30, 1925 

.  June  2 

.  July  9 

.  July  14 
.|  July  16 

Daniel  J.  Driscoll,  vice  consul  at 
La  Guaira. 

rhas.  L.  Payne,  vice  consul  at 
Maracaibo. 

Wm.  P.  Garrety,  consul  at 
Puerto  t'abello. 

Do. 

